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WHAT'S NEW 





UNDER THE SUN 


NEWS OF AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN'S COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


Report to the Company: 


YOU, OUR FRIENDS and stockholders, are the Com- 
pany and we, who operate America House and pub- 
lish CRAFT HORIZONS, are in a sense your employees. 
So it is right that we should report to you in this 
section at least every six months. 


Since October, when we moved, America House 
has been a veritable bee-hive of activity and has 
done well; so well, we feel our move was justified, 
and we are much encouraged. A successful future de- 
pends on merchandise, of course. Not just any old 
merchandise, but things that are increasingly fine in 
quality. We believe that as our future depends on 
fine merchandise, so does that of all craftsmen. For 
only through increasingly fine work can the hand- 
made article maintain itself alongside the machine- 
made. 


The pressure on all craftsmen to produce during 
these recent months has been tremendous. As a result 
the danger of turned heads and a feeling that any- 
thing goes, has been, and is, real. If a craftsman once 
allows such an attitude to influence him he will be 
done for as a craftsman, for craftsmanship, like all 
arts, demands constant effort and ever higher 
endeavor. 


So firmly do we at America House believe this that, 
in spite of our own need for merchandise, we have 
raised, rather than lowered, the standard of those 
articles we accept. This policy we ere convinced is 
a sound one and it is borne out by customers who 
exclaim: “Every time we come in here your things 
seem more lovely.” 


The trials of a shopkeeper are many however, as 
we know full well; mistakes occur; people, even 
friends become annoyed; personnel changes; each day 
brings a new problem. So a letter such as this from 
Miss Hetty B. Beatty of the Folly Cove Designers 
brings solace and comfort to the weary and 
oppressed ! 


“Thank you for your letter and the checks for 
January and December. We more than under- 
stand the horrors of moving so were not in the 
least worried by the slight delay in the checks. 
It is in fact a good moment to tell you how much 
we appreciate not only your regularity and 
promptness, but also the clear and accurate rec- 
ord you keep of things sold. We thank you for it! 
It makes a different thing of handling the busi- 


ness end of our work, and I only wish that more 
of the shops we deal with would follow your 
good example! 


We are glad you feel as we do, that the post- 
war influx of European crafts will not spell the 
end of the American craftsman. You are right 
though that he will have to work both hard and 
well to keep his present standing.” 


The letters and the reports which come in from 
members continue to be a delight not only for the 
news they contain which tells us that you craftsmen 
are continually busy and continually sprouting new 
ideas, but for the friendly, personal messages. And, 
above all, for the postscripts! This one from Miss 
Redding: “Spring is in the air down here. I wish I 
could send you a whiff.” actually caused us to see 
Tennessee redbuds bursting into bloom in the midst 
of the small but ferocious blizzard which March 
staged for us on the day Miss Redding’s letter arrived. 


The postscript to the thrilling report of the work 
of the New York Society of Craftsmen, which was 
sent in by Mrs. Lillian B. Spencer, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, gives us an idea for a motto 
for our own editorial page: “Please excuse typing,” 
writes Mrs. Spencer. “My son’s typewriter does odd 
thinks once in a while.” 


We like this phrase, for we go in for odd “thinks” 
ourselves, and one of the oddest is the dreams we 
often have after a hard day’s work. Dali himself 
would find it difficult to produce a greater jumble of 
pleased and foolish customers and craftsmen, strange 
objects, mice (for even in a New York store these 
are a pest) and the highest and lowest forms of art. 


Regrets and Felicitations 


To the great regret of us all, our secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel S. Duryee, resigned as a director in January. 
Mrs. Duryee had been a director of the Cooper- 
ative Council since the outset and always brought to 
its problems wisdom and enthusiasm. She will be 
sadly missed. Mrs. Duryee will continue to act as 
secretary until the annual meeting in May. 


We are most fortunate however, in our new di- 
rector, Mrs. Owen D. Young, who takes Mrs. Dur- 
yee’s place. Mrs. Young knows the problems of 
craftsmen from personal experience, both in the Phil- 
ippines where she developed needlework among the 
natives, and latterly in New York, where she has 
conducted a most interesting weaving group. The 
directors are glad to have this public opportunity 
of extending to Mrs. Young a warm welcome to the 
Board. 








Massachusetts and Rhode Island Groups 
Affiliate 


We are more than happy to announce in this issue 
that with the affiliation of the Minute Man Craits of 
Massachusetts and the Villa Handcrafts of Rhode 
Island, each New England state is now represented in 
the roster of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council. Altogether we have affiliated groups whose 
memberships cover the following states—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Kentucky, North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Oregon and one from Puerto Rico. 
Approximately a third of the forty-eight states! One 
of these days we hope each state will be with us in 
our efforts to set the craftsmanship of our country 
on a firm foundation. 

A detailed report of the membership and work of 
these two new groups will be found heading the 
“Craftsman, Meet with Your Neighbors” section. We 
welcome them both to our ranks and look forward 
to a long and happy association. 


Stockholders’ Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Stockholders of the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council will be 
held on Monday, May 22. There will be a morn- 
ing session, a luncheon, and an afternoon session, fol- 
lowed by a party in the evening. A limited number 
are expected to attend because of the difficulties of 
traveling, but as the annual meeting must be held 
under any circumstances, plans are being made to 
give those attending a pleasant and stimulating day. 


Craft Horizons 


“The Bride, the Groom, the Bishop, and the 
Dowry” is the suggestive title which the artist has 
given the group in unglazed terra cotta, a photograph 
of which appears on our cover this month. The group 
is the work of W. W. Sparrow of Allentown, Pennsy]l- 
vania, who has captured in ceramics much of the 
feeling of the Amish people of southern Pennsylvania. 
Here is an all-American group, distinctive and 
descriptive. And amusing, too. 

This issue of Crart Horizons is dedicated to ce- 
ramics and to the potters who work at this craft. The 
beginnings of the potter’s art are lost in the mist of 
prehistoric surmise. It seems probable that back in 
the days which Walt Disney sang in Fantasia, one 
of our stumbling ancestors crept out of his cave on a 
spring day after a heavy rain. What gives this man 
his place in history is that he noticed that the rain 
had soaked into the earth in some places while in 
others it lay in pools on the surface. Into his mind 
crept a wonder, and the question asked by all chil- 
dren, “Why?”. Perhaps his curiosity urged him to 
stoop and scoop up a handful of the clay which water 
did not penetrate. Perhaps he fumbled with it, and 
the result was the first bowl. Like all children, he may 
have tired of it in a short time and gone on to other 
amusements, leaving the clay bowl he fashioned in 
the sun. Hours or days later he rediscovered it, found 
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it dry and still with its amazing power to hold water. 
That man was probably the first potter. 

The potters have an ancient and distinguished line- 
age. Nearly every artist of note has experimented 
with this craft. There is something about it that calls 
to all of us. 

According to the writer of the book of Genesis, 
the first man was fabricated out of a handful of 
crude red earth by the Creator on the sixth day of 
creation. 


American Craftsmen's Educational 
Council Notes 
WINTER ACTIVITIES 


Since October the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council has presented to the New York public 
eight exhibitions in its headquarters at America 
House. Eight hooked rugs were the first shown. These 
were followed by an exhibition of the works of Mari- 
anna von Allesch which demonstrated a new tech- 
nique in the use of plastic fresco. For the Christmas 
season pottery of great variety, with and without 
dried flower arrangements, showed “Pointers to the 
Proper Use of Ceramics.” 

The work of the weaving group was shown in a 
brief exhibit in January. 

On February 15th an exhibition of the Craftsman- 
ship of New England was opened. This consisted of 
many excellent representative pieces from the exhibi- 
tion held at the Worcester Art Museum, with several 
additions. Space on the main floor was also used at 
this time, and the exhibition created much interest. 


On March 2oth an exhibition of the ceramics of 
Beatrice Wood, of California, with backgrounds 
loaned for the occasion by Dorothy Liebes, presented 
a striking contrast to the work of New England. 

April 12th saw an interesting presentation of the 
work of their members, staged by the Society of De- 
signer Craftsmen. This was followed by an exhibition 
and demonstration by the Guild of Book Workers. 


Plans for the summer use of the headquarters have 
not been completed. These will include however, an 
exhibition of the shell flowers and trees, as well as 
the straw work of Opportunity, Inc. in late May and 
June. During the rest of the summer constantly 
changed displays of interesting work will make a visit 
to the galleries worth while. 


National Exhibition of the Hand Arts 


Definite announcement is made at this time of a 
National Exhibition of the Hand Arts of the United 
States to be held under the auspices of the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council. The first show- 
ing of the exhibition will be comprehensive in scope 
and in order to include newly created objects, of the 
highest standing, the exhibition will not take place 
for at least eighteen months after the end of the war. 
It is planned to have the first showing at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, with the thought that 
it will thereafter be circulated in whole or in part 
among other important institutions here, and perhaps 

















abroad. This early announcement is made so that 
craftsmen may be planning new works of real value 
now even if the materials involved cannot be procured 
at the present time. 


Post War Plans and New Trustees 


A plan, of wide scope, which, if successful, we 
believe can provide disabled veterans with the means 
of a way of life through craftsmanship is under con- 
sideration. The committee in charge of this work 
does not feel it wise to announce more than this at 
present, but it does wish to have the friends and 
members of the Educational Council know that such 
vital matters are not being forgotten. 

So as to make the work of such a committee more 
effective, well known men, representatives of educa- 
tion and business, are being asked to serve as mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. 

As we go to press, acceptances have been received 
from Mr. William J. Barrett of the Metropolitan 
Life Company and Mr. René d’Haroncourt, widely 
known for his work as General Manager of the In- 
dian Arts and Crafts Board of the Department of 
the Interior. Mr. d’Haroncourt has recently become 
Director of the Department of Manual Industry of 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York City and 
is also Vice-President in charge of Foreign Activities 
for the Museum. 

Dr. George William Eggers, head of the Art De- 
partment of the College of the City of New York has 
also consented to serve as a trustee. Dr. Eggers has 
wide experience as an art educator and lecturer and 
will bring to the problems of the Educational Coun- 
cil a broad and comprehensive outlook. 

The original members of the Board are Mr. Horace 
H. Jayne, president, Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, vice- 
president and treasurer, Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Draper and Miss Anne 
Morgan. 

Membership in the Educational Council is growing 
slowly, but we hope, surely. We shall welcome any 
names sent us of persons who might be interested in 
supporting the work of the council. Memberships are: 
Annual $5.00, Sustaining $10.00, Associates $25.00. 
Those giving larger sums are Patrons. 


Tax Exemption Request Granted 


The best and most exciting piece of news we have 
to announce is that in March our request for a tax 
exempt status for all contributions and memberships 
to the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 
was granted by the Treasury of the United States. 

This fulfills a dream of long standing. Now we can 
look forward to securing large sums for given pro- 
grams as the need arises. It brings our planned Na- 
tional Exhibition within the realm of possibility, as 
well as many other educational undertakings we have 
in mind for the post war period. 

Above all it makes us realize our program is sound 
and the need an acknowledged one, as the Treasury 
is careful only to grant such exemption to organiza- 
tions worthy of real support. 





A section of the Exhibition of the Craftsmanship 
of New England held at America House February 16 
to March 15. Among the pieces shown are left to 
right — portable bar by Louise Taylor, decorated 
screen by Donn Sheets, ee or | weaving by Clara 

ri 


Brigham, cross and candlesticks by William 
tray by Lois Warren and stained glass by C 
Connick. 
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First Educational Experiment 


During January, from the 5th to the 26th to be 
exact, The American Craftsmen’s Educational Coun- 
cil conducted its first educational experiment. Schol- 
arships were given to the following weavers: Mrs. 
Clara N. Castle of Vermont; Miss Alice Turnbull of 
Connecticut; Miss Betty Tiers of New York; Miss 
Winogene B. Redding of Tennessee and Miss Alice 
Varney Jones of New Hampshire. This group met 
each day at America House under the direction of 
Mrs. Rebecca Williams, Director of Arts and Crafts 
for the State of Vermont. They planned their own 
work, then executed it. They went to museums, gal- 
leries, and shops. They met well known weavers like 
Dorothy Liebes and Pola Stout. They met designers 
and studied merchandise — what sells and what 
doesn’t sell. 


The results are difficult to define, for many are of 
course intangible. The actual work done was shown 
in the gallery and divided into four groups—one of 
experiments with varying materials, such as raffia, 
cellophane, cellonese, braids, rayons, strings, and so 
on; one of experimental weaves; one of brilliant and 
varying colors and the final one of finished pieces. 


The intangible assets, tho. zh difficult perhaps to 
analyze, were, nevertheless, of far-reaching value. In 
the first place, five people from five varying parts of 
our country spent tnree weeks together and learned 
to know the ways of other states. This to our way of 
thinking is important, for craftsmen are apt to be 
isolationists, looking at their problems from their 
local or personal point of view rather than with a 
broad perspective. Then, too, the Council gained an 
idea of the best way to conduct such work sessions; 
and this, to us, was important. 

Most important to all however, the door was set 
ajar to experimentation, new ideas and new work. 
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Design Competition Winners 





In the November issue of Craft Horizons a com- 
petition was announced for the best design based 
on the use of the Dynamic Symmetry Square. The 
results are announced in this issue. Twenty-two de- 
signers sent in a total of twenty-five designs, nine of 
which were accompanied by a finished object. The 
quality of the designs varied but we consider the re- 
sponse and work sent in encouraging for our first 
effort. 

Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Van Day Truex of the Par- 
sons School and Dean Clark of Cooper Union, all 
members of the Design Committee, were the judges. 


FIRST PRIZE 
RuG DESIGN 


First prize of $15.00 goes to 
Bernice Walker, Hackaday School, Dallas 6, Texas 





Dean Clark made the following interesting com- 
ment on this design: 


“It was quite thrilling to the jury to come upon a 
design in this contest which seemed to be so definitely 
in the line of our mutual ambition toward better and 
useful design in the crafts. This design lives up to 
the specifications of the contest in that it takes full 
advantage of the dynamic space divisions of the 
square and contributes at the same time a versatile 
unit for repeat patterns. 


THIRD PRIZE 
StLver Pin (Right) 
Third prize of $5.00 with $5.00 added for the ac- 
companying finished object to 
Margaret F. White, Bangor, Maine 
This graceful pin follows the lines of the dynamic 
symmetry square so lightly and easily in design and 
construction that one is unconscious of the geometric 
basis, and only pleased by the finished result. It is an 
excellent demonstration of the problems involved in 
the competition. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
THE Doves 
Second prize of $10.00 with $5.00 added for the 
accompanying finished object to 
Molly Nye Tobey 
Barrington, Rhode Island 


_etgane praia” 


ait — ; 





Again Dean Clark writes of this design: 

“This design is in a well earned second place for its 
obedient compliance to the rules of the contest 
whereby the dynamic symmetry square of its diag- 
onals are obviously in use. The color plan in grays 
and whites, relieved by a border of bright red leaves 
is charming.” 
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Plans For A Weaving Studio 





AT THE close of the Weaving Work Shop Session 
in January the group spent an active hour discussing 
the perfect weaving studio. These are the recommen- 
dations made, with a rough plan appended. If any 
one ever builds a studio along these lines will they 
let us know? 

The looms should face a blank wall and the light 
should come from both sides. 

Space around each loom should be sufficient so 
that it is easy to move the looms around from place 
to place. 


Three looms are a minimum for a well-rounded 
studio, with one small experimental loom in addition. 

Floor looms not under 36” up to 42” or 48” are 
preferable. 

Space should be allowed for a warping board. 

There should be cupboards and drawers—cedar- 
lined if possible. The windows should be high; there 
should be drop-lights over the looms, fluorescent, if 
possible; there should be a work-table, for cutting 
and measuring. 

The plans are for a main studio 30 ft. by 15. 
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by ANNA WETHERILL OLMSTED 


Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 


HEY ASK strange questions in this brave new world. 
Are children people? Do animals think? Are 
ceramics art? 

Discarding the first two questions, let us consider 
the third: pottery—keramics—ceramics—what you 
will. Can mere common clay masquerade as art? 

But as we ponder upon this subject of the earth 
earthy we become aware that we are dealing with 
true fundamentals—with something at once simple 
and tangible—nay, more, understandable by all of 
us who, if we have ever made mud pies in our child- 
hood days, are in some wise, potential potters. 

“Ceramics” derives from the Greek word signify- 
ing “potter’s earth.” It is at once the oldest of arts 
and the newest of arts—so old that its beginnings go 
back to the earliest records of antiquity; and so new, 
in America, that it is only within the last few years, 
in the words of William M. Milliken, Director of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, that “American 
ceramics have come of age.” 

As it is generally conceded that the period of the 
National Ceramic Exhibitions, from 1932 to 1942, 
(now postponed for the duration) has produced re- 
sults, the story of these exhibitions and how they 
grew may best describe certain changes that have 
taken place. 

Originated by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
in memory of Adelaide Alsop Robineau, internation- 
ally known Syracuse ceramist, the exhibition was 
planned with a desire to single out an ancient and 
honorable craft, and forsaking all others, to concen- 
trate upon its promotion. For heretofore ceramics 
have been shown for the most part in decorative art 
exhibitions, where perforce they must struggle for 
attention in the midst of innumerable other interesting 
crafts. 

From its inception, this exhibition has been selected 
by a national jury of experts from entries almost 
equally divided between pottery and ceramic sculp- 
ture, with an increasing number of enamels submitted 
each year. Also it has been an open show resulting in 
the constant discovery of fresh unknown talent, with 
ceramists and would-be ceramists from the four cor- 
ners of the United States competing for awards fre- 
quently won by newcomers in the field: said awards 
based on “decorative, creative and technical qualities 
and on originality.” 

From the large initial showing at the Syracuse 
Museum a selected group has been circulated annu- 
ally throughout the country, with travelling collec- 
tions exhibited during this decade in museums and 
galleries in forty-three cities, in twenty-two states, 
in Canada and, by invitation, in four European 
countries. 
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ARE CERAMICS ART? 


THE STORY OF AN EXPERIMENTAL EXHIBITION 











It is significant that the first national show drew 
a response from eighty-three ceramists, representing 
a mere eleven states; whereas the Tenth Anniversary 
Exhibition (“Ceramics of the Western Hemisphere”) 
in 1941 received entries from over four hundred 
ceramists in thirty-eight states, besides the works (not 
subject to jury) from Canada and the Latin Amer- 
ican countries: with a total from ‘all these countries 
of over fourteen hundred pieces. And quality has kept 
pace with quantity, with steady improvement in de- 
sign and higher and higher standards maintained 
year after year. 


Said Richard F. Bach of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art: “These national exhibitions have rendered 
signal service in consolidating American interest in 
ceramics, for they have furnished a concentration 
point for ability and effort in this field, thus providing 
a ‘proving ground’ where criteria of quality may be 
established.” 

Are ceramics art? Ceramic sculpture, which previ- 
ously had never been admitted to the august ranks 
of sculpture exhibitions, is now included in important 
sculpture shows, side by side with sacrosanct bronze 
and marble. Thus the old false standards vanish, and 
slowly but surely there has come realization that the 
creator of good sculpture in a ceramic medium, or of 
fine pots not “marr’d in making” is contributing to a 
major art. Then, ’tis a matter of record that only 
within the last two hundred years has misguided 
man insisted upon a division between major and 
minor arts, or between fine arts and crafts; for once 
upon a time an artist was a craftsman, and a crafts- 
man an artist, quite as a matter of course. 

In answer to the question: Just why did you hap- 
pen to take up a ceramic medium?—the replies of 
several sculptors may be summed up as follows: 


“Because, instead of having to employ workmen to 
complete my figures, I found that I could execute 
my own work from beginning to end, and at far 
lower cost; and since sculpture in a ceramic medium 
affords greater variety and is more adaptable to 
modern interiors, it is appreciated and more easily 
understood by the public, which is encouraged to 
buy.” 

It was written in the London Studio in April, 
1940: “When the first national exhibition was planried 
in 1932, American ceramic art was almost literally 
an unknown art”: a statement, this, corroborated by 
the Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, in which are to be found, under the heading, 
“Pottery and Porcelain,” five articles upon the pot- 
tery and the techniques of every country except the 
United States; while in between “England” and 
“Near East and Far East” there is a footnote: “Other 
Countries—There has been no important develop- 
ment in ceramics in countries other than those dealt 
with above.” 




















This plate by Eleanor Pierce Cutler, of Ogontz 
Manor, Pennsylvania, was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion for pottery in the Ninth Ceramic Exhibition at 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. This award was 
made for the first time “for a master model suitable 
for mass reproduction." The plate is in copper reduc- 
tion in fy xroemeal tones on a copper standard. 

"Night With the Young Moon,” by Thelma Frazier 
(Mrs. Edward Winter), of Cleveland, Ohio, is a con- 
vincing work with the rare quality of being good art 
as well as a fine decorative piece to use in a home. 


This punch bowl, decorated with bird and animal design in white on a tan glazed background, 
with irridescent tones, is nine inches high and seventeen inches in diameter. It is the work of Don 
Schreckengost, Professor of Ceramics at the New York State College of Ceramics, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, New York. It was awarded the prize for pottery, given by the U. S. Potters Associa- 
tion, at the Tenth Anniversary, National Ceramic Exhibition at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
The jury considered the color good and the application of decorations masterly. It is a satisfac- 
tory bow! for use, which makes it especially interesting to readers of Craft Horizons. We like, 
especially, its well-decorated, functional shape. 








Amends have now been made, however, in the latest 
edition of the Britannica, which includes an excellent 
article on American ceramics by Myrtle French. 

There was frank amazement in England, by the 
way, when the Ceramic National was shown at the 
Hanley Museum at Stoke-on-Trent in 1937; for ob- 
viously there had been no conception of the progress 
that had been made in ceramics on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The English booking had followed the showings 
in Denmark, Sweden and Finland, with the Kunst- 
industrie Museum in Copenhagen (in cooperation 
with Ruth Bryan Owen, then American minister to 
Denmark) the first to extend an invitation: this 
project financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Flattering indeed were the reviews, for, as one 
Scandinavian museum director had confided to the 
writer, “We really expected to see a predominance 
of Indian pots.” But in the theft of a lustrous blue 
bowl by William Soini from the Swedish National 
Museum in Stockholm there lay perhaps the final 
“perfect tribute!” 

International recognition came for the second time 
when, in 1939, the Ceramic National was invited to 
represent American ceramic art at the Golden Gate 
Exposition. Dorothy Liebes, Director of the brilliant, 
never-to-be-forgotten Decorative Arts Section, tells 
how this came about: “In the task of collecting a 
Decorative Art show for the Exposition, I visited 
some eleven countries, and I soon became aware of 
the fact that contemporary pottery and porcelain 
was a kind of index to the culture of various countries. 

“I came back from Europe determined to try to 
assemble a really inclusive story of what we in Amer- 
ica were doing in ceramics. The major part of the 
problem was solved by the National Ceramic show, 
which we exhibited as a unit, as one of the main fea- 
tures in the Fine Arts Palace. We chose the display 
technique of the ‘medical clinic’ with a sunken pit, 
in which demonstrations could take place. We wanted 
to stress the creative and craft aspect so that the au- 
dience was constantly aware of hands, those servants 
of the mind, at work. Swung well around the pit was 
the circular, well-lighted gallery containing the Amer- 
ican ceramic exhibit, which had a tremendous influ- 
ence in the West and was a great drawing card of the 
Exposition.” 

This same display technique, with artists in action, 
was also successfully used by Mrs. Liebes for other 
circular galleries featuring, respectively, superb tex- 
tiles and hand-bound books; this plan again car- 
rying out the idea that each craft gains by being sep- 
arated from its fellows: “I wish,” remarked a skilled 
demonstrator of book-binding at the Exposition to 
the writer, “that some organization would work out 
a long range program for book-binding, as has been 
done for ceramics—” and we agreed that this should 
be an age of specialization for the arts as well as for 
everything ese. 

Now, however, the international aspect, save as it 
is related to intercourse with the Americas, cannot 
be considered for long years to come. 

What, then, of the future? “Something is going on 
in American art—a ferment is at work,” declared 


Reginald Poland of the San Diego Fine Arts Gallery, 
“We feel the exuberance and expressive power asso- 
ciated with creative periods of art. A national show 
such as this is interesting as an index of American 
civilization, and a century hence it will be go 
considered.” 

From the painter—and especially from the mural 
painter—we hear the solemn prophecy of a post-war 
renaissance of art; but earnestly we believe that our 
true renaissance is coming by way of the decorative 
arts and crafts. For is it too much to hope that Mr. 
and Mrs. General Public, who have repeatedly asked 
“Is it hand-painted?” — or “Is it antique?” — may 
eventually denote a keener understanding by apply- 
ing to craft articles the intelligent query: “Is it of 
our own time? And is it hand-wrought?” 

Of importance, the fact that the gulf between art 
ceramics and industrial ceramics is rapidly closing, 
with many ranking ceramists and sculptors serving 
as designers and leaders in the industrial field; that 
an outstanding ceramist such as Glen Lukens of Cal- 
ifornia is making pottery cooking utensils that will 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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“Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego,” ceramic 
sculpture by Viktor Schreckengost of Cleveland, Ohio 
shown, not in competition, in the Eighth National 
Ceramic Exhibition for which the artist served as 4 
member of the jury. This brilliant piece of ceramic 
sculpture is notable for its glazes and its extreme 
originality and humor. It was purchased by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art for its Permanent collection 
and is reproduced through their kind permission. 




















Three Approaches to Production 


A SYMPOSIUM 


The. Individual, The Self-Sponsored and Government-Sponsored Groups 


INTRODUCTION 


The greatness of this country has been built on 
individualism coupled with an understanding of co- 
operative effort. During the past twenty-five years the 
world has been swept by the great upheavals of war. 
New elements in thought and a change of emphasis 
are the consequence. The settled pattern of life is dis- 
turbed and people seek here, there and everywhere 
for an anchor to windward. 

Where can such anchors be found except in those 
aspects of life which come from the spirit within man, 
and not from the world without? Have not religious 
belief and creative art been the two factors that have 
persisted from time immemorial, through wars and 
pestilence and death, for the comfort and happiness 
of mankind? And are they not still here within us at 
our beck and call, if we have ears to hear and eyes 
to see? 

The three following articles were sent us quite sep- 


arately with no original idea of our using them in 
juxtaposition. They all stress the potters’ art but their 
conclusions might well fit any craft. When the edi- 
torial staff read them however, they were struck with 
the perfect pattern made—the Individual, the Self- 
Sponsored Group, the Government-Sponsored Group. 
Each article is written not only factually, but with 
the philosophical background that explains the con- 
clusions arrived at. The three create a picture which 
supplies the answer to many of the aspirations and 
doubts which beset us in this war-torn world. So long 
as men can express themselves individually, in co- 
operation with other individuals, they have an anchor 
to windward which will not fail. Self-expression 
through the hand arts is possible, and this makes of 
them an invaluable part of the cultural and spiritual 
life of our time. 


We urge you to read all three articles with care. 


BIFOCAL BUSINESS 


by JESSIE F. BRYAN 


Writing for the Individual 


Mrs. Noah R. Bryan of Orono, Maine has developed a small 
but evergrowing business for herself. Her work was exhibited 
at the Handicrafts of New England Exhibition at the Worces- 
ter Art Museum, as well as in Boston and New York. Her suc- 
cess proves how much can be done by one person with talent 
and enthusiasm. 


— GAVE A LOUD SNORT, switched his worn tail 
and said “Merry-go-round, my eye!” He meant 
his good eye; the other was lost in combat. 


This is the only craft project we know presided 
over by an evil genius. Pegasus is an ex-merry-go- 
round horse stranded long ago at a remote county 
fair. We found him in the loft of a barn where he had 
been isolated for breaking a little boy’s ankle. 


One look at his face and we knew enough not to 
inquire into his past. He knows everything but feels 
nothing. Peg is wicked, but he is ambitious; and the 
idea of whirling around and around is obnoxious to 
him. He is all for the stretch, and the friction he cre- 
ates in the studio where he is now in concentration 
keeps the place in a state of activity fifteen hours a 


day. He doesn’t care if our social program is entirely 
disrupted, if we have no time to read, if letters go 
unanswered, if the living-room is tracked with clay 
dust, if the moths blackmarket our best suits. All he 
says is, “Fill the orders, don’t count the incidental 
cost; get out of the circle and go ahead!” 





Mrs. Bryan at work with Pegasus” as presiding genius. 





A charming group of fawns from Mrs. Bryan's kiln! 


Before Pegasus took over the studio we did as we 
pleased. That was in June. By September he was in 
charge. We came home from six weeks in the Scheier’s 
laboratory in New Hampshire with a new electric 
kiln, a wheel, our minds packed with happy experi- 
ences, and a crate of live ideas crawling all over each 
other to be set free. 

It is a matter of pride with me to make my indus- 
tries pay their own way. I opened our house for a 
workshop for a number of friends who had been in 
Mr. Lynn Phelan’s class, and for some others who 
wished to learn basic steps in handling clay. Mary 
Noyes called us the “Muddy Thumbs” and the name 
stuck. With the fees for the use of the workroom and 
firing charges the kiln was paid for, but with no tears. 

We were not meeting to learn a gainful trade to 
supplement our incomes; we were not neurotics look- 
ing for release. Those of us who were not raising fam- 
ilies were bifocal, and we all realized that the time 
available to develop our skills was definitely limited. 
We knew that we could not go far ahead, but we were, 
as the saying goes in Maine, “having ourselves a good 
time,” so we called the studio where we met the 
Merry-Go-Round. 

We met on Mondays officially, but we operated 
Monday through Sunday. About four o’clock when 
it began to grow dark, we gathered around the living- 
room fire for tea and cigarettes, and discussion; much 
discussion. That was on Monday, but any day, at 
any time, Martha Fuller in a golden cloud of in- 
spiration might push open the front door, a hamper 
filled with pottery angels in one hand, her own little 
angel led by the other hand, and his dachshund pup 
in tow. 

As casually as if she were taking out her darning, 
Caroline Ingraham would unwrap a tile more perfect 
in workmanship and design than any of the rest of us 
had ever seen; or perhaps a dozen or more sketches 
in clay of her spaniel. They seemed more alive to 
us than the Copenhagen dogs. Whatever Mary Noyes 
shook dramatically out of its wrapping as at an un- 
veiling, had the unmistakable touch of the artist. 
Betty Fink with an amused grin would fashion an ash 
tray that would really hold ashes, or a pansy dish 
designed just for pansies. Betty’s creations were al- 
ways functional, and highly workmanly though we 
all had, somehow, the impression that she had made 
them while she was ironing, or holding a committee 
meeting over the telephone. Betty is always superbly 
efficient. 

At the end of the year we were ready to exhibit 
at the annual exhibition of the Maine Craft Guild at 
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Farm and Home Week at the University of Maine. 
Martha and Caroline decorated our booth in cream, 
blue and chartreuse, using some rough fabric that 
Martha had dyed herself. The pottery was enchant- 
ing, displayed against it. That was the year that Mrs. 
Webb arrived in a baby blizzard and talked to the 
Guild on the problems of marketing. She gave us 
some very helpful personal advice. The managers 
of a craft outlet in Saco selected a number of our 
designs. We went into production with great enthu- 
siasm. Somehow the little pitchers that I was mak- 
ing and selling as a pot boiler furnished me no 
satisfaction. I was working out an idea for something 
that could be easily made, would sell for a moderate 
price, and would give pleasure not only to the pur- 
chaser, but to me as well. If I could find that object, 
I should not feel too guilty if I spent as much time as 
I liked in the workshop. I had tried miniature horses, 
but the shops were full of moided ones that sold for 
much less than I could afford to model them by hand. 
The little deer were saleable, but they presented prob- 
lems in breakage. Unless I make something for which 
I have a deep affection through pleasurable experience, 
or at least a strong attraction, I am never successful 
in producing anything that meets any of my stand- 
ards of performance. Wild flowers, since my child- 
hood, have meant much to me. First I thought of 
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A ceramic necklace by Mrs. Bryan in greens and 
blues, inspired by the richness and quality of Maine 
blueberries. 

















making place-card holders of Maine wild flowers; but 
the cost of making them per flower, put a set out of 
reach of the average buyer for whom I wish to pro- 
duce. I have never met one of those legendary buyers 
“who will pay anything.” The people I know who 
have plenty of money are more thougntful about pur- 
chases than those who have less. Since we had all 
been making ceramic jewelry while I was getting 
acquainted with the kiln, I thought that wild flower 
lapel pins would be charming, designed to wear with 
tweeds. The shops were full of amusing pins for col- 
lege girls, but there was nothing with dignity for a 
woman of my age. By the time that I had worked 
out a design that was strong enough to be handled in 
a shop and yet light enough to wear I had found a 
market. The pins sold readily at the Winter Indus- 
tries sale at Northeast Harbor. That was the first 
real proving ground, for I have great confidence in 
the taste of Northeast Harbor. To my surprise they 
soid also at the Skowhegan Fair. What flattered me 
most of all, however, is that someone stole one at the 
Boston Garden Craft Exhibit. I think that I did not 
look very thoroughly for it, for fear that I would find 
it had not been really as desirable as that. 
Christopher Cole, a contributor to the Christian 
Science Monitor, interviewed me in the studio. An 
illustrated article subsequently published brought 
letters from many distant states. I called those letters 
my fan mail and had great fun answering them. 








America House accepted *t« pins. I sold what seemed 
to me a surprising number to local acquaintances, 
and I filled orders from managers of shops who had 
seen the pins in the Boston show. It was a busy win- 
ter. Toward spring, when I was recovering from the 
flu, I wrote to my favorite dress shop in Boston. To 
my intense delight, I received an order for a window 
display. From then on, the business in wild flower 
pins has been greater than I can handle. Out of my 
earnings last year, I have had to build and equip a 
basement studio. It has been distinctly a pay-as-I-go 
business. 

The Muddy Thumbs have washed up, but not out. 
Martha Fuller has moved to Washington where she 
has a new son. Betty Fink lives in Ithaca. Caroline 
Ingraham still makes beguiling dogs and exquisite 
tiles but feels that she hasn’t the time to go into busi- 
ness. However, the community has stepped in. They 
give me tools, they bring me empty cartons and 
shredded paper; they tell me when their potatoes are 
in bloom; they bring me great branches of blueberries. 
If I need a shadow box, or a cloche, they produce it. 
Children find me fir cones and tiny acorns. Friends 
even read the advertisements in the magazines and 
telephone to tell me what I have to be jealous of. 
No one must charge more for ceramic jewelry than I. 
It would be impossible to carry on this enterprise 
were it not for the cooperation of the whole neigh- 
borhood and my loving family. 


The Hand Arts and the Community 


by RACHAEL SMITH GRIFFIN 


Writing for the Self-Sponsored Group 


Mrs. Richard Griffin is a member of the Activities Committee 
of the Oregon Ceramic Studio. She is a sculptor and teacher 
of art in the Gabel Country Day School, which is one of the 
interesting progressive schools of Portland. 


| posas THERE is a real community of tastes and 
ideals among the people who make up a town, 
it will find expression in the local festivals, the insti- 
tutions and the hand arts which are indigenous to 
the locality. Such expressions have an unique charac- 
ter and “color” which proceed from the land itself; 
or, more accurately, from the action of the particular 
surroundings upon the particular men who settled 
there. 

When this relationship is an old, established one 
that has been very little disturbed, the special char- 
acter of all its expressions is very marked and they 
give us a special kind of satisfaction. An ancient local 
custom which has digaity cr humor, a lively and in- 
tricate regional embroidery design capture our 
imagination and reassure us with their unforced, 
unmistakable authenticity. The hand-made objects- 
for-use which came out of such old, semi-isolated 
and almost self-sufficient farming communities tell 
us much about the temperament of the people anc 
about the climatic and geographical character of the 
land they lived on; for the relationship between the 
earth and the people was close, end the shared needs, 





anxieties, and pleasures of the inhabitants made of 
them a community in the profoundest sense of the 
word. 


The hand arts made by such a people were for 
daily use, and the materials for them had to be found, 
or grown, close at hand and employed with the 
greatest economy and skill. These litu:tations of pur- 
pose and material were inexorable but within them 
the imagination of the craftsman was free. The ob- 
jects he made and the decoration on them were a 
great deal—but not exactly-—like those his grand- 
father fashioned, for in all likelihood his grandfather 
had the same needs, lived on the same land and was, 
indeed, much the same sort of man. But the carver, 
weaver or potter could introduce endless variations in 
the old designs through which he made his way as 
easily and pleasantly as he followed the paths that 
led to the door of his house. If he was especially in- 
genious he could invent new forms which would lie 
comfortably among the old ones. 


This narrow singleness of tradition, which could 
prevail where populations remained long in one re- 
gion, made, in fact, a better seed bed for the hand 
arts than the multiplicity of means, materials, devices 
and traditions from which the contemporary crafts- 
man must choose. Indeed such multiplicity, which 
accoinpanies industrialization and easy communica- 
tion is far from implying an added variety or richness 





of design in the hand arts. On the contrary it has op- 
erated, as we know, to smother ingenuity and cre- 
ativeness and to substitute tricks of imagination. The 
same factors which have produced this bewildering 
complexity have tended also to sever the hand worker 
from his roots in the earth, setting him adrift amid a 
confusion of paper patterns and mechanical equip- 
ment. The New Englander who in the past might have 
carved a stout chest or a finely balanced axe handle 
may now be cutting little ducks from a pattern with 
his electric jig saw. In Texas and in Oregon other 
men with jig saws use the same nationally distributed 
patterns and get the same little ducks which they 
then paint and stand on their front lawns. 

This nation-wide procession of little ducks (or 
whatever) serves to remind us that the urge to create, 
however obscurely felt and superficially expressed, 
survives the most unfavorable circumstances. There 
is no industrial device for fulfilling this urge or for 
employing the talents which now stagnate because 
the immediate, physical need for hand-made products 
no longer exists. Yet the hand arts are still needed in 
a special way that is not often enough explored. The 
hand arts, like books or paintings, are a means of 
communication. They are an especially effective 
means, at once more homely and more intimate than 
the fine arts, which are often held too greatly in awe 
for close acquaintance. The hand arts impart their 
message wherever there is some innate sensibility, 
combined with practicality and a sense for the fitness 
of things. When the housewife lays a fine, hand- 
woven cloth and catches a new light on its spirited 
design, or in washing the hand-made bowl] follows 
with her hand the hand that formed the piece, she 
experiences a satisfaction which cannot be gained in 
any other way. When she arranges flowers in the 
hand-made vase, the intention of the artist and the 
sort of perfection he was striving for, become clear 
to her. If she perceives certain small irregularities in 
the surface, they charm her; for the flowers she has 
arranged also have a characteristic perfection yet they 
too are “irregular.” Perhaps some of the loneliness of 
contemporary man springs from the lack of this sim- 
plest but most intimate contact with the creative 
qualities of other minds. With tons of machinery be- 
tween him and the man who (with the demands of 
machines strongly in mind) designed the aluminum 
pots he uses, communication may be said to be re- 
duced to the vanishing point. 

No one doubts that the loss of this relationship and 
the eventual loss of the capacity to gain satisfaction 
from it are incalculable. But a return to the life in 
which the hand arts flowered naturally is impossible. 
Since the problem is so large, involving such numbers 
of people, there is a temptation to try to devise a 
large-scale remedy which might itself be mass pro- 
duced. But this prospect, however alluring, must be 
rejected with finality. For the creative process which 
produces the weaving, the vase or carving is an in- 
dividual one and it remains so however great the 
influences which the artist or craftsman receives from 
his associates, his region or his times. And the rela- 
tionship that is established between the purchaser and 
the work of art he has learned to know is also an indi- 
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vidual and personal one. Even the great educational 
programs, planned to induce the young to understand 
and appreciate the arts, depend in the final analysis 
upon the relationship between student and teacher, 
and break down entirely when teaching from printed 
instructions is attempted. Indeed all the movements, 
programs and systems which purport to encourage 
the arts are at their best when they are small scale 
and alive, dealing closely with the individual artists 
of their region, understanding the temper and tastes 
of the population and possessing its confidence and 
cooperation. 

Such a movement produced the Oregon Ceramic 
Studio of Portland, Oregon. Art groups there, as else- 
where, understood the loss a community sustains 
when the hand arts disappear. Specifically, they felt 
the need for some center which would handle the 
products of craftsmen without exacting an exorbitant 
percentage; teachers knew that a new stimulus was 
needed for art teaching; sculptors and ceramists 
needed the use of kilns and the skilled services which 
are required for firing and glazing. Under unusually 
effective and devoted leadership, these groups and 
individuals cohered and worked together toward an 
end which seemed to embody solutions for many re- 
lated art problems. It was a community movement. 
Nearly every craftsman and artist of the region as- 
sisted in some way, with time or money or by contrib- 
uting works which were sold at the auctions held to 
raise funds for the building. Mills and building ma- 
terials firms gave what they had, utilities companies 
contributed service and equipment. The Studio's 
building, housing both kilns and showroom, and emi- 
nently suited to its purpose, was erected wholly by 
community contributions. The Studio may be said 
to represent in its inception, its organization and its 
general character and purposes, the region in which 
it functions. It is supported by membership dues 
which range from one dollar a year to any sum the 
member wishes to contribute. Anyone may be a mem- 
ber amu eacn year more people associate themselves 
with the work in this way. The government of the 
Studio is in the hands of the executive secretary 
(whose leadership brought the project to fruition) 
and the Board of Directors, each member of which 





Interesting ort by Franz and Marguerite Wil- 
denhain. The Wildenhain pottery also was outstanding 
in the Studio's exhibit program. 
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represents one of the institutions with which the 
Studio works, e.g. the Public School System, the 
Portland Art Museum, the University of Oregon, etc. 
The Studio’s relations with the public, its exhibi- 
tions, the standards it adopts for the craft work it 
sells, and all the daily business of gallery and sales- 
room are handled by the Activities Committee. This 
group is composed of volunteer workers, familiar with 
the hand arts and for the most part artists and crafts- 
men themselves. Each of these members contributed 
time in the salesroom and also specialized outside 
effort to some one of the Studio’s departments or 
activities. 


The Ceramic Studio is a going concern. In spite of 
the war its salesroom still sells a well-balanced stock 
of fine craft work. It is still presenting a full program 
of excellent, well-attended exhibitions. Teachers bring 
their students’ work for firing and glazing and the 
Studio contrives to be of use to both craftsmen and 
teachers in a thousand unofficial, unpublicized ways. 
Visitors from other cities comment on the vitality of 
the project, upon the pleasant location overlooking 
the river, on the attractiveness and suitability of the 
building and upon the Studio’s varied but well- 
integrated program. 


But the Studio is not content to be merely active 
and well housed. It has a responsibility toward the 





Window drapery in yellow-green and orange rayons, 
by Florence G. Crocker and Anna B. Crocker, Oregon 
weavers. The hanging was made for a window which 
looked out on a garden court in the home of Aubrey 
Watzek, Portland. 


community which so wholeheartedly supported it and 
of which it is a functioning part. It is dedicated to 
the encouragement of the hand arts, and all its activ- 
ities are directed consciously toward this end. It be- 
lieves that the hand arts, to take their proper place 
in the lives of contemporary people must be creative, 
well designed and well executed. For only very high 
standards of design, workmanship, and suitability to 
purpose, can guide the modern craftsman when the 
strongest pressures are daily exerted upon him to 
produce banal and meretricious expressions. The 
craftsman who consciously rejects such influences 
and discovers his forms and motifs in the material 
itself and in the purpose of the object he is producing 
is likely to find that he has expressed his own indi- 
viduality also, as well as the milieu in which he lives. 


The Studio believes that such standards operate— 
as did the single tradition and rigid utility demands 
of the past—to keep the craftsman’s mind free of dis- 
tractions and open to those silent but profound infiu- 
ences which proceed from the community and from 
the land. For the craftsman does not need to live in a 
remote village to bé sensitive to his surroundings, 
just as he does not need to be solitary in order to 
discover his own individuality and give expression 
to it. 


. The city of Portland lies among green, wooded 
hills which rise softly all around it. The slow-moving 
subtly changing Willamette River flows through it. 
There is much rain and a white mist often clings in 
the fir trees. The atmosphere is luminous and reveals 
this gentle faintly melancholy landscape in con- 
stantly changing colors and forms. A clear day shows 
snow-clad mountains, but it is a country without 
sharp contracts. Something of its reserve and subtlety 
may be seen in much of the work that is handled in 
the gallery of the Studio. This indigenous character is 
very little noticed by Portlanders who share the back- 
ground of the craftsmen, but if comparable hand arts 
from a widely different community were placed beside 
the local works, the character of each group would 
immediately assert itself. 


Far from attempting, however, to encourage a self- 
conscious regionalism, the Studio maintains that the 
modern craftsman can best realize his purpose if he 
constantly broadens his acquaintance with the rich 
variety of widely differing expressions in his field. It 
is in such contacts that the dignity of his craft and 
the meanings which it may convey, are revealed to 
him. The Studio offers such enlivening contacts in 
its program of exhibitions. It protects the creative 
craftsman by accepting for sale only works which 
measure up to high standards of design and work- 
manship. The community is receptive to this leader- 
ship in the craft field, which, in turn, the Studio owes 
the community for its support. The Ceramic Studio 
very early defined the scope of its work and limited 
its activities to a few in which it felt it could func- 
tion with real effectiveness. In as much as the word 
community suggests smallness, it is small. But per- 
haps out of numbers of such community efforts may 
come that future widespread “horizontal fement” 
which will produce a new Renaissance in the arts. 





PEASANT POTTERS OF BEAUCE 


by O. A. BERIAU 


Writing for the Government-Sponsored Group 


Mr. Beriau needs little introduction to many of our readers. 
He has written for us before and has visited many American 
craft exhibitions and centers. In addition he is a well known 
author on craft subjects and is Director of Handicrafts and 
Domestic Economy for the Province of Quebec, Canada. 


oo THE past fifteen years a great change for 
the better has taken place in the rural districts 
of Quebec. Perhaps I can best explain what has hap- 
pened to our rural sections by relating to you a little 
history. 

In the early days of Lower Canada, the farm-home 
was almost self-sufficing. Besides producing crops 
and livestock, every homestead was a workshop for 
men and a busy place for handicrafts. Happiness, 
joy and contentment reigned over the countryside. 
The hum of the spinning-wheel and the soft clank- 
clank of the weaving-loom were heard in every home. 

The interior of our farm-homes was gay with the 
beautiful work of women’s hands. Blankets, rugs, 
wall decorations, all in bright cheerful colors and with 


designs which expressed the countryside, the feelings 


and emotions, the hopes and aspirations, the love and 
affections of the home weavers. 

Then the machine age arrived. Great industries 
were started in our cities, and our young people were 
lured to the bright lights and to the superficial en- 
joyments of city life. The little country house with 
its rural atmosphere began to be merely a cheap imi- 
tation of a city home. 

A few years ago some of us thought this whole 
scheme of things was simply no good. Something had 
to be done to restore to rural life the dignity, the 
nobility, the quiet contentment and happiness it once 
had enjoyed. And so we began in Quebec to preach 
the gospel of remaking the farm-home self-sufficing. 

In 1930 the Provincial School of Handicrafts was 
founded. Instructors were trained to teach the young 
farm women how to weave on the hand loom. The 
project was most successful; after fourteen years of 
this work there are now tens of thousands of looms 
on the farms of Quebec. The homes are once again 
filled with good honest fine quality materials, on the 
floors, on the tables, on the walls; and our people are 
once again clothed in home-spun materials of excel- 
lent design and of good modern style. 

Our women were equal to their task and they are 
now doing their share in war effort. They are grouped 
in 857 clubs called “Cercles de Fermiéres” comprising 
45,000 members, and in 91 branches of “Women’s In- 
stitutes” comprising 2,500 members. 

We realized that something had to be done for the 
boys. With the continued depression, city employment 
decreased and the establishment of farmers’ sons be- 
came a serious problem. After a long study of con- 
ditions, we came to the conclusion that if it was 
possible to make the farm almost self-sufficing then 
a family could live on a much sma'!cr one; more 
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especially if we added to farming a productive craft. 

We decided to try a new plan, that of establishing 
farmers’ sons on ten acre lots, which they could cul- 
tivate in summer; and in winter they could exercise 
their productive trade. We launched the Beauce 
project and trained them in the art of pottery. Beauce 
was selected because in this region there are huge 
deposits of fine ceramic clay. 

For three years, during winter months, these boys 
have studied mathematics, drawing, modelling, car- 
pentry and ceramics. During summer months they 
have worked on the farm. The reason we added car- 
pentry to their curriculum is that we want the boys 
to be able to build their own cottages and make their 
furniture and whatever equipment they will require 
for the farm and the workshop. The students have 
already begun to make furniture and weaving-looms 
for the bride-to-be. 

Parents have agreed to give their sons the ten acres 
of land and the necessary lumber to build the houses 
and workshops and to make the furniture. These 
homes will be erected according to plans supplied 
by the Government, and will be in proper setting with 
the environments and in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of the Province. 

The Government will also provide the services of 
expert foremen for the building of the houses and 
workshops. These experts will comprise architects, 
masons, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, painters 
and also a landscape architect. The group is organ- 
ized under a Cooperative plan and alreadys owns a 
central workshop at St. Joseph de Beauce. Each 
artisan will have his own studio, potter’s wheel, 
moulds, kiln and accessories. The students have 
learned, since three years, the secrets of their craft 
under the direction of Mr. Wellie Chochard, a grad- 
uate of Fribourg, Switzerland, and of Mr. Raymond 
Lewis, a graduate of the School of Fine Arts of 
Montreal. 

The courses in woodwork are under the direction of 
Brother Ignace, director of manual training at 
Beauceville College. The demonstrations in agricul- 
ture are given by M. J. W. Marceau, local agronomist 
and by other specialists in agriculture. 

The Peasant Ceramists of Beauce will be ready to 
offer their wares to the market during the present 
year, and the trade is awaiting with interest the re- 
sults of this project, hoping to replenish stocks with 
goods from the Syndicate. We have warned the 
buyers that this project is not a mass production ven- 
ture, and that agriculture must be the main occupa- 
tion of the boys; pottery being only a supplement to 
occupy the winter months and provide an additional 
revenue. This plan will serve as an experiment and 
if it proves a success, it will be duplicated in several 
parts of the Province, where other crafts will be 
added to agriculture, according to the supply of raw 
material available in each respective section. 

The economic aspect of this movement cannot be 
overlooked; but of greater importance are the educa- 





A fascinating photograph of the young Potters of Beauce at work. 


tional and moral values. During the winter months, 
in Eastern Canada, the leisure hours are long and the 
recreations are few. But in exercising his trade, the 
potter will spend his days in a pleasant and produc- 
tive occupation. He will know the cultural satisfac- 
tion which comes through knowing and also that 
which comes through doing. This double advantage 
cannot. be too highly esteemed. 

The little cottages of Beauce will be beautified by 
the production of ceramics and decorations. The 
craftsman will not sell his own production, he will 
keep for himself, not only the useful articles needed 
for his homestead, but also some of his best pieces 
which will bear testimony of his skill and will bring, 
by their rural character, a note of individuality to his 
home. 

By a practical method of teaching he will learn to 
develop a keen sense of observation, he will cultivate 
his taste, his craft will be influenced by the rural at- 
mosphere, by his traditions and his temperament and 
these influences will help to create new forms. Is he 
not privileged, this young farmer-craftsman to face 
life fully trained and equipped, when so many boys 
can only rely on their preliminary education, their 
courage and physical strength? 

The Government of Quebec in promoting this 
youth-training plan is accomplishing a great thing 
which can be described in the following words: “La 
main et le métier ne valent que s’ils sont au service 
de l’esprit.” (The hand and the trade are of value 
Only if they serve the mind.) 


"Sleigh Ride" from the Kilns of Beauce. 















CRAFTSMAN ~ MEET WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS 


Our affiliated groups of workers in all the handcrafts, from Maine to Florida 


and from Rhode Island to California, give account of their activities and reveal 


As always we give precedence to our new groups 
before they, too, join the alphabetical ranks. Editori- 
ally, we welcome the Minute Man Crafts and the 
Villa Handcrafts, and know that the membership of 
the other affiliated groups will also extend to them 
the warm hand of friendship. 


Minute Man Crafts 


THE COMPLETE HISTORY of our organization has 
been printed in various issues of our bulletin and the 
following information has been condensed for your 
use. 

The idea of a handicraft organization for Middle- 
sex County in Massachusetts first began in the late 
fall of 1940. Miss Dorothy Brown of the County Ex- 
tension Service, found quite a number of people 
representing various handicrafts who wished to sell 
their articles and exchange ideas with other crafts- 
men. Mr. Allister MacDougall invited all people in- 
terested in handicraft work to attend a meeting at the 
County Extension Office in Concord, Massachusetts 
and about thirty persons were present. 

From the first the organization has been built 
around the idea of helping craftsmen, particularly 
rural craftsmen, to sell their goods. 

At a second meeting in 1941 it was reported that 
those who had visited the store operated by the New 
Hampshire League in Concord, New Hampshire were 
impressed and encouraged to start an organization 
along similar lines here in Middlesex County. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a recommended 
form of organization and to make plans for a fair to 
be held in the spring. 

At’ this third meeting the name Minute Man 
Crafts was adopted, by-laws were accepted, and Mr. 
Malcolm Bunker elected as president. In this short 
period of time things were well under way even to the 
point of requesting the Legislature to have a com- 
mittee investigate the problems connected with the 
desirable stimulation of handicrafts throughout the 
state, and the possibility of a permanent organization 
to co-ordinate and promote activities in this field. 

It was soon realized that if the Minute Man Crafts 
was to become well established, a high quality of 
workmanship must be maintained, so jurors were 
appointed to pass on work offered for sale. 

The first fair was held at Carey Hall in Lexington, 
Massachusetts on May 1, 2, and 3, 1941. It was hard 
work but created considerable interest. Eighty-six 
members offered articles for sale and $500.00 was 
taken in, which was very encouraging. 

Three summer stores were started, one with a paid 
manager and two on a commission basis. Later it 
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how they are carrying on in these busy and rapidly changing times. 





was decided to operate all shops on a commission 
basis and to have them in the members’ homes. The 
county was divided into districts, and a chairman and 
secretary were appointed for each district. At this 
time five shops were started, but for various reasons 
four were discontinued leaving only Miss Bancroft’s 
shop on 63 West Street in Reading, Massachusetts, 
which is still active. 

In December, 1941 a second fair was held in Lex- 
ington and this was more than twice as successful as 
the first—and then came Pearl Harbor! 

War work, civilian defense work, victory gardens, 
etc., made greater and greater demands on time and 
energy, and gas rationing curtailed meetings. The 
plans for a permanent headquarters for Minute Man 
Crafts had to be postponed for “the duration.” 

Mr. Malcolm Bunker was re-elected as president for 
1942. During this year the organization participated 
in the Folk Festival and Handicraft Show which was 
held at the Boston Garden in Boston, Massachusetts. 

1942 saw the first issue of the Minute Man Crafts 
Bulletin, a publication by craftsmen—for craftsmen. 
Mr. Paul Hoyte, Jr., was the first editor and orig- 
inator of the idea in 1941. The bulletin has proved a 
strong link between the members and has done much 
to keep the organization together during this war 
period. 

Mr. Thornton Hall was elected as president in 
1943 and re-elected for 1944. During 1943 the one 
store continued to sell for the craftsmen and fairs 
were held at the home of Miss MacLane who is 
treasurer. 

Quite a number of our members were able to ex- 
hibit their craftwork at the Worcester Museum, and 
all were pleased to have Minute Man Crafts take part 
in such a fine showing. 

The organization plans to press forward during 
1944—affiliation with the American Craftsmen’s Co- 
operative Council is a step in the right direction. 

A committee is working on a set of practical rules 
for protecting the craftsman in direct store selling as 
well as pointing out the necessary features of good 
merchandising. 

The bulletin will be continued with Miss Marjorie 
Thurber as editor. 

Membership has held up very well with forty mem- 
bers being present at the last annual meeting even 
with the difficulties of war transportation. 

If possible the organization will add the strength 
to the whole by strengthening the districts, by keep- 
ing the small.groups active and in contact with each 
other through their, bulletin the organization as 4 
whole will be able to advance even during these trying 
times. 
































































The Villa Handcrafters at work. 


Villa Handcrafts 


Mrs. CLarRA Rust BINGHAM 
460 Rochambeau Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island 


WE OF THE Villa Handcrafts are a small group— 
to be exact, there are four members so far—with a 
studio in Providence, Rhode Island. Though few in 
number, our interests and activities are many. We 
work at jewelry, metalwork, woodwork and ironwork; 
weave tweeds, rugs, table linen, curtains, bed spreads, 
and upholstery material. We build our own looms 
and gadgets, and are particularly interested in experi- 
menting with various materials. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We fee! this account of the Villa Hand- 
crafts is too modest. Evidently their correspondent does not 
care to blow their own trumpet. Though few in numbers, the 
quality of the output of the four members of Villa Handcratts 
sets so high a standard, we are proud to have them with us. 


The Associated Handweavers 
Mrs. T. C. F. SHiriey, President 
101 Kent Place Boulevard 
Summit, New Jersey 
OUR HANDWEAVERS are still doing everything but 

weave! The group still holds together, however, with 
visions of post-war plans dancing in their heads. 
Visions of new materials, looms groomed for action, 
and shuttles dancing back and forth to meet the new 
menace (?) of foreign weavers, ancient patterns for- 
gotten and the advice of Craft Horizons followed! 
Surely all this will mean weavers repaid not only 
financially but in satisfaction and pleasure. 


Columbia County League for Arts and 
Handicrafts 


Mrs. HARLAN D. ROCKEFELLER, President 
Kinderhook, New York 


THe CotumBIA CouNTy LEAGUE continues to en- 
courage the work of more than a hundred producers, 
living in different parts of this large rural county. 
Among them are ironworkers, weavers and makers of 
rugs, crocheters and needleworkers as well as the bas- 
ket makers, a report of whose activities appeared in 
Craft Horizons, for November, 1943. The following 
feport on a new activity of the League has been 
written by one of the directors and a member of a 
committee of two who arranged the details of the 
Exhibit, Mrs. Eugene Sciutto. 





In an effort to encourage young craftsmen of Co- 
lumbia County to carry on the cherished work of their 
forefathers, the Columbia County League for Arts 
and Crafts Association is sponsoring “An American 
Handicraft Contest” open to the High School students 
of the County. 

The contest will include the Handicraft, Industrial 
and Home Art of the High School Departments as 
well as articles made in the home, for we welcome the 
rustic, handmade look a native craftsman can display 
in the love and skill he puts into his work. Thus, all 
branches of the field have been covered. Ribbon 
awards will be given for each class. Originality, work- 
manship and suitability will be considered in judging 
as well as the usability and salability of the article. 

The winning items will be brought from the schools 
and exhibited at our annual Spring Sale. At this time, 
additional cash awards will be made to the winners. 
The school faculties and students have shown great 
interest in our effort, and it is hoped by this endeavor 
new and old talents will be discovered among our 
young contestants. 


Society of Connecticut Craftsmen 
Mr. ELMER T. THIENES, President 

278 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS are, for the State, Dr. Fowler, 
Mr. Phipps and Mr. Thorpe of the Teachers College 
in New Britain, Mrs. Tobias of the Danbury Teachers 
College and Mr. Dakin of the Education Department. 
Representing the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen 
are Elmer Thienes, President, Mrs. Harold Holcombe 
and Alexander Crane. 


HADLYME CRAFTERS 


CLASSES IN basket-making and other. crafts have 
been organized among the members of this group at 
East Haddam, Connecticut. The classes meet once 
a week and are well attended. Plans are under discus- 
sion for opening a craft shop this summer in the 
house of one of the members, which will insure a 
steady market for the wares of these enterprising 
craftswomen. The crafters are very much alive to 
the fact that there is a growing demand for handmade 
articles which are not along the “gift shoppe” line. 

Alice Turnbull and Margery Lord, of the Farm 
Bureau, have charge of the basket-making project. 
Any craftsman who wishes to send work to be sold 
at Alice Turnbull’s shop, on commission only, is re- 
quested to get in touch with her directly. Her address 
is Shailerville District, Haddam, Connecticut. 


Greenwich House Potters 
Miss EpDNA GILMARTIN, President 
27 Barrow Street, New York, N. Y. 

THE GREENWICH House Porrers regret to say they 
have little, if anything, to report in the way of news 
for CraFt Horizons. This past winter has been a 
quiet year for the Greenwich House Potters, al- 
though those of us who have not been too engrossed 
in wartime activities have had a rather enjoyable 
time experimenting with new ideas and new ma- 
terials. We are, therefore, looking forward to the Fall 
season with a great deal of promise and enthusiasm. 
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Handcraft League Craftsmen 


Mrs. FrRaNces MILLER, Chairman 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IN SPITE OF THE WAR, the membership of the Hand- 
craft League Craftsmen has grown steadily during 
the past six months. Someday, we hope to classify 
our members under craft headings and localities. We 
often wonder why people choose one craft as against 
another, whether it is chance, inclination or an eco- 
nomic need. Do some localities run to weavers and 
others to pottery? Do city craftsmen differ from coun- 
try ones in their predilections? We wonder if anyone 
knows. Perhaps our future survey may bring some 
interesting facts to light. 


Maine Craft Guild 


Mrs. RENA Bow es, President 
176 Nowell Road, Bangor, Maine 


ANY ONE who supposed that the craftsmen in 
Maine intended to wait until someone has time to 
direct them must have been surprised at the renais- 
sance of creative activity displayed at the annual 
exhibit of the Maine Craft Guild at Farm and Home 
Week at the University of Maine. It is true that the 
personnel has changed. The potter and his wheel, 
the carver of birds, the iron worker were away; but 
the mothers were there to teach and the mothers 
were there to learn. 

The demonstrators of hooked and braided rugs 
were surrounded, almost covered up by insistent in- 
quirers. Some of the hooked rugs, especially those 
from the Winter Industries, are becoming more 
sophisticated in design, are showing greater conces- 
sion to modern taste. Mrs. Thurston of the Andro- 
scoggin group was accomplishing what medieval art- 
ists successfully achieved, an over-all unit made up 
of infinite detail. Mrs. Thurston is hooking the flowers 
of all the states and is managing to bring harmony 
from divergence. 

The interest in rugs ran high, but so did the inter- 
est in needlecraft. Mrs. Gordon’s four helpers could 
scarcely manage to answer all the questions. There 
was nothing banal in any of the needlework displayed. 
Mrs. Gordon’s design are based on a knowledge of 
the history of stitchery from the Middle Ages. With 
unusual skill she borrows ancient motifs and fits 
them into today’s needs. A hand-woven wool bed- 
sheet with which Mrs. Turner and Mrs. Gordon were 
working stimulated the imaginations of many women 
who knew where they could lay their hands upon old 
sheets stored in moth balls. Mrs. Turner, consulting 
with Mrs. Gordon, is designing a bedspread. The 
motifs are ancient, the stitches traditional, the back- 
ground old. The color harmonies, the composition 
and the adaptation indicate the skill and the knowl- 
edge of those two artists. There is something romantic 
about the thought that two generations later an heir- 
loom (not made for an heirloom) is being made more 
beautiful and brought to use. 

There were indications of activity not only in 
needlework and rugs, but in weaving, too. Miss Bar- 
bara Page and the Northeast Harbor group that she 


taught showed fabrics more beautiful in color and 
texture than usual. The Winter Industries is a group 
to watch. There is a great deal of interest in crafts 
there. 

Although there were silver exhibits, and pottery 
and dolls, the chief interest seemed to be in the crafts 
that could be turned out without expensive equip- 
ment. Perhaps the reason for the renewed zest for 
crafts among the older women is that they are hop- 
ing through increased home activity for a little re- 
lease from tension while they await news from their 
sons on the war fronts. 

So many inquiries have been made about the Win- 
ter Industries, since their impressive showing at the 
Worcester Show, it seems important to add a special 
report concerning them in these notes from the State 
of Maine. 


W inter Industries 
by 
Mrs. HENRY RAWLE 


THE WINTER INDUSTRIES CO-OPERATIVE of the Town 
of Mount Desert in Maine is an indigenous, com- 
pletely cooperative movement which started when 
a group of people in the village of Northeast Har- 
bor decided they wanted to try to put their spare 
time to account to augment their incomes. That de- 
cision, of course, would have had no value if enough 
of them hadn’t had the gift of manual dexterity, and 
the tradition of handicraft instilled by their New 
England background. 

Slowly the thing took shape and crystallized in a 
one day sale in the summer, at which all manner of 
made-by-hand articles were shown. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal benefit of that first sale was the knowledge we 
acquired that certain things which had been dili- 
gently made for many years—such as crocheted bed- 
spreads—had no market. However, at the end of the 
day, $1,000 had gone into the pockets of the village, 
and the effort to help an economic slump had proved 
its worth, and a new pride in creative work had been 
established. 

By the third year, through true cooperation, twelve 
looms had been built in the village by donated labor, 
and a class in weaving started among themselves by 
those members of the Industries who wanted to learn 
that art. That summer there were some good home- 
spuns offered for sale, and enough orders were taken 
to keep several looms busy in the winter’s spare 
hours. 

Other members of the Industries got up a class in 
rug-hooking :—the interest in that New England type 
of home furnishing will probably be keen as long as 
women can use their hands. By then, however, the 
war had drawn off the men into the shipyards, and 
the women to turn out great quotas for the Red 
Cross, so that Winter Industries, with its subdivision 
of the Weaver’s Guild, is at present marking time; 
though the interest in handicraft and its possibilities 
continues strong, and the day will come when the 
Industries will begin to develop in earnest. 

It is too soon to say what the output will consist 
of. There have been some fine boat models made, 








some good small furniture pieces, out-door things 
like weathervanes and bifd houses, specialties like 
sea-chests, book-ends, lamps, etc. and some beautiful 
maps of the Island. A variety of hooked rugs have 
been made and sold. The tweeds find a ready market. 
There is a long vista of possibilities ahead, with the 
problem of design, quality workmanship, financing 
and marketing still to be solved. There is no doubt, 
the answers to these things can be worked out to a 
successful pattern if the spirit of cooperation and the 
community interest and pride continues to flow as 
it has. 


Middle Tennessee Craft Guild 


Miss Loutse Davis, President 
1714 Villa Place, Nashville, Tennessee 


Last DECEMBER, Mr. A. O. Beriau, Director of 
Home Economics and Handicraft with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the Province of Quebec, sent 
a copy of his book Home WEAvING, to our Guild. We 
feel sure the contact was made through Craftsmen 
Meet With Your Neighbors, and we appreciate his 
thoughtfulness and generosity very much. 

This book was the inspiration for a Guild library. 
Mrs. E. L. Ferrell was appointed our librarian and we 
decided that each member should contribute twenty- 
five cents monthly to a library fund. The choice of 
the books will be made by a group and ordered by 
the librarian. Under her supervision, the book will 
be kept in circulation among the members, making an 
actual library unnecessary. 


New Hampshire League of 
Arts and Crafts 


Mr. ALON BEMENT, Director 
258 North Main Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


THE LEAGUE OF New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
looks back upon an eventful and prosperous winter 
season. After the prodigious sales of late 1943, we 
have been anxious in regard to production for the 
coming spring and summer sales. With an increasing 
number of craftsmen being drawn into the armed 
forces and the war industries, it seemed doubtful 
that the 1943 volume could be maintained. A state- 
ment of the facts has been sent to the members and 
they have already exhibited a renewed interest in 
production. 

The year 1944 finds the League engaged in two new 
enterprises—the making of a series of kodachrome 
pictures and the organizing of a permanent exhibition 
of craft work. In the color slides it is planned to show 
outstanding craftsmen and examples of their hand- 
work. Some one hundred slides have already been 
assembled. The purpose of the second project is for 
the League to have a permanent collection of the 
various types of craftsmanship made by its members. 
It is designed to remain permanently at the League 
headquarters to serve as an inspiration to visiting 
craftsmen. 

Assured of a place in the permanent exhibition is 
a recently completed miniature model of the famous 
Conestoga wagon. The Conestoga, with its boat- 


shaped body, was originated in the Conestoga Valley 
in Pennsylvania in 1745, and it first came to notice 
when General Braddock used them in his disastrous 
expedition westward. At one point he discarded the 
heavy, stiff British army transport vehicle and trans- 
ferred his supplies to the more flexible Conestoga 
wagons that had been collected for him in Pennsyl- 
vania by Benjamin Franklin. These wagons were the 
forerunners of the famous prairie schooners, or the 
covered wagons, of 1849. The model is valued at one 
hundred dollars and is the product of two months of 
study and labor on the part of the maker. It is now 
on exhibition at the New Hampshire State Library. 

As Dean Robert C. Strong, President of the League, 
and Mr. Alon Bement, Acting Director, have been 
appointed members of Governor Blood’s Post-War 
Planning and Rehabilitation Committee, the League 
is also interesting itself seriously in the rehabilitation 
of the returning incapacitated soldiers. In this con- 
nection Mr. Bement has visited the Halloran General 
Hospital at Staten Island, the Grenier Field Hos- 
pital in Manchester, the Lovell General Hospital and 
New Station Hospitals at Camp Devens. 

The work of the craft classes, thirty-one in num- 
ber, has been unusually fine this year. Many exceJlent 
examples of their skill have already appeared in the 
shops and have been put on sale. Members of all the 
classes have been urged to contribute as much ma- 
terial as possible during this war year and they have 
responded well. 

With the hope of stimulating anew the annual pro- 
duction of maple sugar, Miss Edna Smith of High 
Maples Farm, Laconia, is organizing, under the di- 
rection of the Extension Service of the University of 
New Hampshire, a series of demonstrations for the 
purpose of teaching the newest processes of making 
maple candies suitable for the market. 

The League was visited recently by Miss Greta 
Franke, representing the office of the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc. The purpose of her 
visit was to ascertain if the League would permit a 
native of Haiti, appointed by the Foundation, to visit 
New Hampshire and study the League’s organization 
and our procedure of selling. It is agreed that the 
League would welcome such a person. 


New York Society of Craftsmen 


Mr. Morris Levine, President 
12 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE Society sponsored an Exhibit of Servicemen 
and Servicewomen’s Craft Work at the West Side Y. 
M. C. A., on West 63rd Street. The Exhibit opened on 
February 29th and ran until the 11th of March. The 
work shown included pottery, metalwork, jewelry, 
ship models, a crocheted bedspread made by five men 
at the Marine Hospital at Ellis Island, leatherwork, 
knotting, weaving, soap-carving, woodwork, sculpture, 
and painting. The articles were made by patients at 
the various hospitals, at the USO, Jewish Welfare 
Board, and the Y. M. C. A. workshops in and around 
the New York area. The Y. M. C. A. and our Society 
contributed money for prizes. A First Prize of $15.00, 
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Exhibit of service men's handcrafts. 


Second Prize of $10.00, and a Third Prize of $5.00 
were given for each type of craft exhibited. 

The Exhibit brought many inquiries from service 
men. Many of them wished to know where they could 
go to receive instruction in the various crafts. 

As we have mentioned before, our members are 
teaching most of the above mentioned crafts at Hal- 
loran Hospital under the auspices of the American 
Red Cross. The soldiers at Halloran are most enthu- 
siastic about their work in the beautiful craft shops 
which have been set up for them and it is indeed 
gratifying to us, who are helping them, to see how 
happy they are over their efforts. 

There is nothing more to be said about our group 
as a whole. Many individual members are doing de- 
fense work of one sort or another. One of our mem- 
bers, a sculptor, spends eight hours a day in grinding 
precision lenses and still finds time to do his own 
work and to teach on the side. One of our young 
women members has joined the Marine Corps and 
hopes to get back to her pottery when the war is won. 


Opportunity, Inc. 


Mrs. Georce VAN DUSEN, President 
331 Peruvian Avenue, Palm Beach, Florida 


RivigRA CraFts has had a very prosperous winter. 
Everyone connected with it has been rushed to death. 
but, after all, we asked for it when we opened the 
new shop—6 Via Parigi. 

The outstanding event of our winter was the show 
at the Everglades Club on February 16, which was 
made possible to us through the courtesy of Mr. 
Hugh Dillman. The long cardroom of the Club was 
filled with our shell trees and table decorations, won- 
derfully displayed against the beautiful mirrors of 
the room. Our straw products were shown to great 
advantage during the tombola luncheon by a volun- 
teer group of very good-looking matrons and younger 
girls who modeled the hats with handbags to match, 
as well as our beach and garden sets. Many of the 
new styles were developed by Mrs. John Stetson and 
they were greatly admired by the hundreds of peo- 
ple who saw them at the show. We are planning to 
add a display of our new straw-work to the shell 
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exhibit which we are to send to America House the 
last of May. 

The Society of the Four Arts featured the use of 
shells in design at the exhibit put on by the Garden 
Club of Palm Beach. We were most gratified to be 
included in such an outstanding event, and sent sev- 
eral beautiful pieces to decorate the fourteen feet of 


space allotted to us. 


Oregon Ceramic Studio 
Mrs. Lypia HERRICK DopcGe, Director 
3934 S. W. Corbett Avenue, Portland Oregon 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Rachael Griffin, a member of the 
Oregan Ceramic Studio sent in an article of such interest that 
it has been published separately in this issue. All those reading 
it will understand that no further news from Oregon was 
necessary. 


Puerto Rico Craftsmen 


Miss Etta RINGOLD, Director 
Agricultural Extension Service 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Owing to the complications of the mails 
no news has been received to date from Miss Ringold but we 
know she is “carrying on” as usual and we wish her the best of 
luck. 


Putnam County Products 


Mrs. Leste Dopce, Director 
Mahopac, New York 


WINTER Is always a dull time for Putnam County 
Product; and there is little for us to report in the 
May issue of CraFt Horizons. The time is spent in 
building up our stock for the summer, securing new 
designs and generally getting our house in order. 

More and more we realize the need of education, of 
good designs and new ideas. More and more we hope 
that after the war, constructive work in the teaching 
ef crafts may be undertaken in the schools and even 
among the adults. Surely there are many men and 
women who have learned, for the first time, the ca- 
pacity of their hands in defense work, who will be 
interested in putting this knowledge into practice on 
the gentler arts of peace. 


Rowantrees Kilns 


Miss ADELAIDE PIERSON 
Blue Hill, Maine 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Pierson and Miss Paddock are in 
Mexico! Nuff said! Do we envy them? We do, and we are 


sure you do, too. We shall hope for a vivid story from them 
soon, full of the sun and color of our neighbor from the South. 


The Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild 


WituiAM F. Stearns, Director 
Guild House, Saranac Lake, New York 


THE SARANAC LAKE Study and Craft Guild has no 
particular news concerning the craft activities of the 
group this spring. So much energy is going into the 
rehabilitation phase of the program at the present 
moment that our arts and crafts work is being per- 
mitted to continue along its previous lines without 
any change that is worthy of special mention. 

Before the next issue we are hopeful that plans for 
the coming year will be more definitely established 
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and that we will have something to record which may 
be of interest to other members of the Council. 

This must not be taken as an indication of dimin- 
ishing interest or enthusiasm. We are most happy to 
be included is: your group and hope to take an in- 
creasingly active part in the activities of the Council 
in the future. 


Southern Highland Handicraft Guild and 
Southern Highlanders 


Miss WINOGENE B. REppING, President 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 


Member, Board of Directors 
Southern Highlanders, Inc. 
Gathinburg, Tennessee 


PERHAPS MANY OF YOU are confused about our two 
handicraft organizations down here in the southern 
mountain area. There really are two separate groups, 
and although the names and memberships are to a 
great degree overlapping, the purposes and functions 
are quite unalike. 

The first one to be organized was the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild. A group of people who 
were interested in handicrafts in the area through 
their common interests in the Conference of South- 
ern Mountain Workers, decided in 1930 to start a 
new organization whose purpose would be to pro- 
mote the handicrafts through education, production 
and marketing. The membership was composed of 
the personnel of the many settlement schools in the 
region. Through the years this has been augmented 
by many individuals who produce handicrafts of 
various types. Last year we adopted standards for 
Master Craftsman Certificates. This follows our Ap- 
prentice Craftsman Certificate which is given to stu- 
dents and beginners and our Craftsman Certificate 
which must be attained to become a member of the 
Guild. The organization operates one gift shop, Al- 
lanstand, in Asheville, North Carolina. This shop 
was given to us in 1931 by Miss Frances Goodrich. 
We also carried on for a season in 1941 a shop in Big 
Meadows Inn in the Shenandoah National Park and 
hope to reopen it when travel returns to normal. Dur- 
ing this next year we are to make a detailed survey 
of the handicrafts of the area that will include the 
membership of both organizations and give us a plan 
to follow in the next few years. This will be a study 
of the education, standards, design, marketing, pro- 
duction, and all phases of rehabilitation. 

Our second organization to be organized was the 
Southern Highlanders, Inc. Because the Guild was 
not interested in small industries as such in 1935 
with the cooperation of TVA, which was interested 
in the decentralization of industry through new elec- 
tric power, this new organization was formed to en- 
courage and aid in the marketing of both handicraft 
and small industry products. So far, this organization 
has been of use largely in the handicraft field, but it 
is ready to function in the industrial field. It main- 
tains two shops, one at Norris Dam, Tennessee, and 
One in Rockefeller Center, New York. It has been 





valuable in providing marketing outlets for our hand- 
icrafts in the years past when they were so badly 
needed. 

Both groups are run by Boards of Directors which 
always have members in common, in fact, it is hard 
for us to know where one organization ends and the 
other begins. Our interests, standards and hopes for 
each one are high and forward looking. Last year we 
made a thorough study into the question of combin- 
ing the two groups but in the end voted against it in 
order to leave us more freedom of operation. Down 
here we call ourselves “the Guild” and “Southern 
Highlanders.” 


Vermont Arts and Crafts Service 


State Department of Education 
Montpelier, Vermont 
REBECCA GALLAGHER WILLIAMS, Director 
NELLIE M. GERSON, Assistant to the Director 


WINTER ACTIVITIES 


Director Loaned for Textile Session 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT of Education loaned the 
services of Mrs. Williams to the American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council to conduct the three weeks 
Weaving session held at America House during Jan- 
uary. Vermont weavers were represented by Mrs. 
Clara M. Castle of Guilford who was one of the 
scholarship-winning craftsmen from various parts of 
the country attending the session. During Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ absence Mrs. Gerson carried on the program 
of the Vermont Arts and Crafts Service at the head- 
quarters in Montpelier. 


Talks and Exhibitions 


The Director has talked on arts and crafts at sev- 
eral P.T.A. meetings, Women’s Clubs, and other 
community groups in the State this winter, and re- 
cently was the speaker at the Weavers’ Guild of Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Williams also represented the State 
Department of Education at the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation meetings in New York in April, taking part in 
the discussion on “Delinquency and What the Arts 
Can Do to Occupy Leisure Time.” 

The Arts and Crafts Service arranged for a varied 
group of Vermont articles to be shown at the Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary American Crafts held at the 
Baltimore Museum during February and March. 

The Arts and Crafts Service, in cooperation with 
the trustees of the Wood Art Gallery, Montpelier, 
showed a group of thirty-five weaving designs loaned 
by the Metropolitan Museum from the Index of 
American Design. In connection with this exhibition a 
gallery talk, illustrated by examples of material 
woven in Vermont, was given for art pupils in the 
Montpelier schools and adult members of the 
community. 

Following the showing in Montpelier, the Index 
plates went to the Castleton Normal School where 
students in the Art D. partment, and members of the 
Castleton Women’s Club, arranged a special display 
of weaving and textiles loaned by residents of the 


community. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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DELVINGS IN DESIGN 


CHAPTER III 
The Seeing Eye 


A: ONE TIME there was much loose talk, amongst 
people who were trying to be clever, about the 
probability that, if no one saw a thing, it didn’t exist. 
They tried to persuade you that an island in the 
South Sea wasn’t there unless you, or someone else, 
were there to look at it. Now that is obviously ab- 
surd when it comes to an island or a mountain or a 
tree. Is it so absurd an idea if applied to an intangible 
like a design? 

Is it not, on the contrary, true that many things 
exist potentially, but not in fact, until they are under- 
stood by a Seeing Eye and then given form and shape 
and living beauty? Is there such a thing as inven- 
tion, or is all creative energy the ability to adapt 
to usage the thing seen? 

For instance, take the shape and shadow of such 
a humble thing as a match-box lighted by the sun 
coming in at the parlor window. Ninety-nine out of 
a hundred people, perhaps, even nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand, will only see a match- 
box on a table. But the thousandth will see beyond 
the surface into the possibilities involved. He will 
stop to look and think and ponder and, if he is a 
designer, he will weave from the angles, and the 
lights and shades, a pattern of his own. 

Never forget that design possibilities meet us at 
every turn. That nature is teeming with suggestions 
for us, though often we must break the thing from 
which we seek inspiration down into its component 
parts before the desired design emerges. 

The beautiful photograph of a bird of paradise 
flower on Page 24 may illustrate in part what we 
mean. Why not experiment with it? First, with your 
eye and mind, then with your pad and pencil. And 
if you feel somewhat at a loss as to how to start, why 
not use the lines of direction in the Whirling Square, 
explained below, to help you on your way. 


Root 6 or the Whirling Square 


There are two diagram possibilities in Root 6 or 
the Whirling Square. For both we start in the same 
way with our old friend the Square. This time we 
place the point of our compass at the bisection of 
the Square A in Figure 1. Then drop our arc from 
B to C. Complete our shape, erase the construction 
lines, and put in the diagonals. 

From here on either one of two methods may be 
employed. In the first, a square center of interest is 
reached which can be narrowed down to a pin point 
if desired. Each square is found within the larger 
Square, and is revolving around a center. Hence, the 
name of the Whirling Square. The idea of the whirl 
can be further emphasized by a curving line which 
touches each succeeding corner as in Figure 4. 


To find this center take the above shape with its 
diagonals, and draw a right angle to the diagonal B 
to C as in Figure 2. We find that a perpendicular 
line drawn from the point B, where the rectangle 
strikes, to D creates a square and an excess area 
within the space. Then if we draw a horizontal line 
E to F from the point where the perpendicular line 
crosses the diagonal we create another square and ex- 
cess space, in the first excess space. Again draw a per- 
pendicular line at the point where the horizontal 
crosses the rectangle G to H, and another horizontal 
jine where this perpendicular line crosses the diagonal 
I to J; and you find still another square and excess 
area. 


This same process can be repeated as long as spacc 
allows. Each square becoming smaller and revolving 
around a center. 


If the paper is turned with each square, so that the 
square is always at the bottom of the page when the 
next square is made, the mechanics of drawing cor- 
rectly the perpendicular and horizontal lines with 
the diagonals and rectangles will be found easier. 


The second geometric diagram of Root 6 may 
more easily be used as a design base as it provides 
a series of definitely related squares and whirling 
squares. 


Take our shape as above with its diagonals, Figure 
3. Draw right angles at each end as we did in Roots 
2-3-4-5. Dropping a perpendicular line from the 
point where each rectangle strikes the outer line A 
to B, at the points where these perpendicular lines 
cross the diagonals (c) draw two horizontal lines. 
Now, study these spaces and you will find a series 
of squares and excess areas, into which you can place 
whirling squares if you so wish. 


This exposition of the whirling square concludes 
our series on dynamic symmetry. We hope it has 
Deen an interesting study for our readers. Dynamic 
Symmetry is not a panacea for the designer. No sys- 
tem or formula is perfect. The use of dynamic sym- 
metry alone will not make a work perfect. Its use 
will help a designer organize his work and his ideas. 
It will give him confidence. Its use will not, and can- 
not, give an artist the gift of the Seeing Eye, the 
inward vision, which is the measure of greatness. 
Never say, “My design follows the rules of dynamic 
symmetry perfectly, therefore, it must be great.” 
Rather say, “Dynamic symmetry helped me to ex- 
press my own conception of beauty clearly, and with 
conviction, so that my work is the better for its use.” 
Learn its principles but do not lean too heavily on 
them for support. Keep yourself free, develop your 
imagination and your capacity to translate your 
thoughts and impressions into design. 
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Nature herself points the way to creative design through the beauty of line of this Bird of Paradise Flower. 
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CLOSE-UPS 


BEATRICE WOOD, Born to Experiment 
by DOROTHY GILES 


_— ARTIST experiments. He is made that way. He 
can no more stop himself from trying new form- 
"ulas, new combinations of color and form, new 
textures, than the born cook can keep from experi- 
menting with new seasonings, new combinations of 
foods . . . Every plate I make is a new adventure .. .” 

We looked around the mezzanine floor of America 
"House where Beatrice Wood was holding an exhibi- 
tion; at orange-colored bowls that glowed like nas- 
turtiums in the August sun against a length of 
vibrant green fabric woven by Dorothy Liebes; at a 
breakfa:t service of cool, misty blue whose glaze had 
the soft bloom of fresh fruit; at a school of frisking 
| fish which gave us the same sense of wonder at the 
' unreality of Nature we get when we flatten our nose 
against the glass walls of the aquarium or squint 
through a microscope at a flower. And—since Miss 
Wood had said specifically “‘plates,” at three or four 
stunning big ones that decorated the walls and had 
‘the value of paintings. All in all, it looked to us as 
though Beatrice Wood was an inveterate adventurer. 

“I am a born Californian,” she told us proudly in 
her beautiful voice that rounds each syllable of each 
word and gives her speech the same exquisite model- 
ling her hands give to clay. It didn’t surprise us to 


© hear that she had studied for the stage in Paris. 


“My teacher threw up his hands in horror when he 
Saw me and heard me speak. He told me I would 


Beatrice Wood in 
© a characteristic pose. 

| The breakfast service 
| is in a cool gray blue, 
delightful in color as 


pieces. 





never become an actress. I was,” her hands described 
her figure, “chunky. I spoke French with an Amer- 
ican accent. I was awkward and stiff in all my 
movements.” 

The Frenchman did not mince matters. He told the 
California “miss,” she would do better to go home 
and give up all ideas of a stage career. As he put it in 
his inimitable French way, she lacked the makings. 


But he was wrong. Beatrice Wood had the one 
precious gift which is necessary to success in any art 
and in any undertaking. She had a genius for work, 
and a capacity for accepting the discipline of any 
art she set herself to learn. Patiently, with a terrible 
perseverance, she set herself to correct the defects 
that stood between her and a career in the French 
theatre. For more than a year, for one hour daily she 
practised phonetics until she gave every syllable of 
the French words their full Gallic flavor. She took 
lessons in dancing, in posture. She studied how to 
move her hands. She learned that great art which is 
so difficult to most Americans, the art of sitting com- 
pletely still. Finally she made her debut in the French 
theatre and came to New York, playing in that city 
and in Canada. 

This success in the theatre is the more remarkable 
because the stage was a second choice with Beatrice 
Wood. She wanted to be an artist. However, she had 
a realization that it is difficult to be self-supporting as 
a painter, and it was necessary that she support 
herself. 

Her art studies, like her dramatic studies, began in 
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Lime-green coffee service showing a Balkan influence. 


Paris. She had never had any lessons in art, when, 
at the age of sixteen, she persuaded her mother to let 
her go with an older woman painter to Giverney to 
paint. Her mother went off to a “cure” and young 
Beatrice, armed with a brand new paint box and a 
stack of canvases started for Giverney and fame. 
Her chaperone was at first pleased with the girl’s 
enthusiasm, then terrified by it. Every morning after 
déjeuner young Beatrice set forth into the forest to 
paint, and every noon she returned, with a fine and 
justified hunger, bearing a completed picture. After 
a hearty lunch she started out in the opposite direc- 
tion with a fresh canvas, returning at sunset with a 
second work of art. In the evening she retired to her 
room and produced a still-life. This three-a-day pro- 
duction went on until the chaperone felt herself pant- 
ing in the wake of so much energy. She protested 
that this was not the proper way to approach art. 
Beatrice came back with the statement that it was 
her way. As it was. There was a scene and Be- 
atrice packed up her belongings, consisting mainly 
of works of art and moved to another lodging. She 
continued to paint at the same speed as before, quite 
undeterred by the loss of her mentor. 

Several days later Beatrice’s mother arrived on the 
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scene, in response to a frantic telegram from the chap- 
erone. She found her daughter in a large attic room 
which, however, was not too large for the mass 
production of pictures. 

“Do you realize that you are living with cobwebs?” 
cried the American mother. Briefly, Beatrice didn't. 
She would have gone on happily filling canvases with 
pictures indefinitely, and stacking the pictures around 
the attic. She was doing what she loved best to do, 
work. All that she asked was not to be interrupted. 

That, she told us, is all that she asks today, now 
that she has found her way back to her first choice 
and has found that she can support herself making 
her distinctive ceramics, “I began to make them first 
for fun, to amuse myself. People liked them, and they 
sold. I became more and more interested in pottery. 
I still paint, but professionally I’m a potter. It’s my 
work, and I love it and I want just as much time as 
life will allow me to experiment in.” 

To quote her, “the artist lives to experiment and 
learns through his mistakes” .. . “The kiln has many 
gifts to bring” . . . “There is no end to the formulas, 
as there is no end to the combinations of foods. You 
have a basic recipe for a sauce, or a basic recipe for @ 
glaze. You add to it a pinch of this or that until you 














discover and create something new and lovely. The 
chemist does this scientifically. I do it by divination 
because I know very little chemistry.” 

She is a good, practical craftsman in that she keeps 
accurate records of all her pieces and of the formulas 
used in them. When she makes teasets or breakfast 
sets she uses a glaze which is replacable. Broken pieces 
can be replaced. 

If she has a specialty, it is decorative plates. In 
these the painter in Beatrice Wood declares itself. 

Asked for her advice to young craftsmen, she said: 
“Choose what you want to do, and then accept the 
self-discipline that goes along with it.” By her own 
testimony, art is born of “the drudgery of the hand 
and the ecstasy of the spirit.” 

“But you can’t escape the drudgery or the long 
hours of concentrated effort that are required to make 
anything that is good. When I went to the University 
to study, I saw youngsters doing bowls and other 
pieces with amazing ease. They were much more able 
than I, much cleverer, much quicker. 

“When I first saw the work of these gifted young 
people I was humble. I said to myself that I knew 
I had taste and I knew how to organize my work, but 
if I had one-quarter of the talent they showed I would 
stand on my head with joy. 

“Well, what became of them? No one knows. None 
of them has amounted to anything. Not because they 
lacked talent; but because they were too glib, too easy 
with themselves. They resisted seif-discipline. They 
were not willing to go through the birth-pangs.” 

Americans do not lack talent in the arts, according 
to Beatrice Wood. What defeats them is their easi- 
ness with themselves, their incapacity for hard work. 
“But then,” she added with a smile that was half 
apology, “I’m a born worker. I’m not really happy 
unless I’m working.” 





Decorative platter and fish. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Such local exhibitions not only encourage general 
interest in crafts today, but serve to make both chil- 
dren and adults aware of and interested in preserving 
outstanding examples of fine craftsmanship which is 
a part of the heritage of the region. 


Broadcasts and Bulletins 


The following broadcasts on different phases of the 
program of the Arts and Crafts Service have been 
given during the winter: Present Demands and Mar- 
keting by members of the Arts and Crafts Service 
staff and the State Director of Markets. The Crafts- 
man by members of the Arts and Crafts Advisory 
Commission on one of the weekly programs broadcast 
from the Governor’s office. Arts and Crafts for Chil- 
dren and Young People by the Director of the Arts 
and Crafts Service, members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Supervisor of Art in the 
Montpelier Schools, one in the series of weekly 
broadcasts, “Vermont Education on the Air.” 

Such programs, broadcast over the five radio sta- 
tions in the State, serve to bring the program of the 
Arts and Crafts Service to craftsmen and others who 
cannot be reached easily because of driving conditions 
during the severe winter. 

Bulletins issued by the Arts and Crafts Service 
from time to time give information for art teachers, 
suggestions to craftsmen and announcements of 
broadcasts, exhibitions, and other events for all those 
interested in arts and crafts and the related arts. 

Articles Published on the Arts and Crafts Service 

Saturday Evening Post—January 1, 1944. “Yankee 
Craftsmen” by Arnold Nicholson. 

Vassar Alumnae Magazine — March, 1944. “Arts 
and Crafts in the Green Mountains” by Rebecca 
Gallagher Williams. 

Vermont Social Welfare — Winter issue 1943-44. 
“The Arts and Crafts Service.” 


PLANS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


The Arts and Crafts Service is cooperating with the 
Supervisor of Art of the Burlington Public Schools 
and with staff members of the Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum, University of Vermont, on plans for the 
Third Annual School Exhibition of Paintings, Draw- 
ings, and Crafts to be held at the Museum during the 
month of May. Last year 58 schools in 37 towns were 
represented at this annual event. 

Arrangements are also being made for representa- 
tive work of Vermont craftsmen to be shown during 
the annual exhibition of the Mid-Vermont Artists 
Association to be held in June at the Rutland Public 
Library. In connection with this exhibition two talks 
will be given by the State Director of Arts and Crafts. 

In May and June intensive field work will begin 
with special attention given to craftsmen living on 
isolated farms and in the small rural towns and vil- 
lages of the State. These visits will continue through- 
out the summer and as far into the fall as weather 
permits. 

THE GENERAL PROGRAM 

The following statement on the general program is 

quoted from the section on Arts and Crafts appearing 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Craftsmanship? 


by AILEEN O. WEBB 


HAT IS a craftsman? What are handcrafts? Is 

it time for a frank look at the entire picture, and 
will such a look mean the application of a new 
terminology ? 


When we projected an article on wholesale as ap- 
plied to handcrafts, we had no idea it would lead us 
into a philosophical discussion. We contemplated a 
purely practical treatise, but so many wide vistas 
have been opened to us by letters on the subject from 
friends, talks with interested people and our own ex- 
perience at America House, that we find we have gone 
far afield from our original intention. 


Some day a society may exist in which all will con- 
tribute to the general well-being according to their 
varying talents, and merely for the love of doing, 
knowing their needs will be met. Such is not the case 
in our present society however and we must all, in 
varying degrees, earn our daily bread. This is done of 
course in all sorts of ways, through the use of hand 
and head, and any honest way is legitimate. 


Therefore, it seems completely right for an individ- 
ual to earn his livelihood through the use of his hands 
in any way he sees fit. We seriously question, how- 
ever, whether a weaver, for instance, who sits at his 
loom day after day, weaving yards of tweed, the pat- 
tern of which was given him by someone else, should 
be called by the same name as one who designs his 
own pieces, never duplicates them exactly, and is con- 
stantly experimenting and imparting his own person- 
ality to his work. If it is possible to clarify the defini- 
tion of these two types of handworkers in our own 
minds, accept them as two necessary and valuable 
parts of the same whole but separate them by name, 
a real step forward will have been taken. 


We offer the following definitions and hope for 
comments from our readers. 


A Handcraftsman is one who works with his hands 
in turning out in whole, or part, objects he has not 
necessarily designed himself and which he may re- 
peat many times. The term Artisan might also apply 
to those in this group who are still learning their craft 
or are working under the direction of others. 


A Handartist is one who creates his own designs 
and executes his pieces without outside advice or 
help. 


We realize of course such a separation is not a 
new idea. It is also implied in the terms Craftsman 
and Mastercraftsman. We prefer our definitions how- 
ever because they imply a complete cleavage between 
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the two groups, which we believe exists, whereas the 
terms craftsman and mastercraftsman imply only a 
differing degree of excellence. 


There is no reason why one and the same person 
may not function both as a Handcraftsman and a 
Handartist. In fact, the quiet found in repetition may 
be of the greatest value to the handartist. No one can 
create constantly and at high pitch, yet maintain the 
same degree of excellence. The mere act of the use 
of the hands in a routine way may be soothing and 
restful, and it is during such times that the creative 
idea for new work may come to the Handartist. Repe- 
tition may bring a sense of order in the pattern of 
work activities which is as necessary in work as it is 
in daily life. In addition, the feeling of security 
achieved from the knowledge of assured sales on a 
wholesale basis may spur the craftsman on to ex- 
perimentation along creative lines, which he would 
not otherwise dare undertake. 


On this basis, constant repetition of an article for 
wholesale is completely legitimate, and will not stifle 
the creative impulse, so long as it is not carried to too 
great an excess. In fact, the constant repetition of a 
successful design may well create an understanding 
of beauty in the workman which it would be difficult 
to achieve otherwise. 


It must never be forgotten, however, that good de- 
sign in quantity production is of paramount impor- 
tance. It is of importance to the individual who ex- 
pects so much from his output, but it is also vital to 
the cause of all successful handwork. The refinement 
of execution and originality of design which marks 
the difference between the hand-made and the ma- 
chine-made article must be maintained in quantity 
production. If not, the whole range of hand-made 
things will suffer. The craftsman will be killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg, and will presumably 
not blame himself, but some outside force, such as the 
public, or his marketing outlet. This being the case, 
the handcraftsman, if he cannot create them himself, 
should accept and ask for designs from trained de- 
signers. It must be realized however that the mere 
use of such designs does not necessarily mean an ob- 
ject will have sales appeal. It is as hard for the 
designer to be sure of the success of his output as 
for a director to know if a new play will be a success. 
A craftsman who tries out a new piece in small quan- 
tities before going into large production is wise. 


In a well rounded discussion of the subject of 
wholesaling the quantity production of groups must 
be considered as well as of individuals. This at the 
present time is considerably complicated by the wage 
and hour laws and their application to the craftsman, 
producing individually or in a group. This is such 4 
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dithcult subject that we hope to devote an article to 
it alone, shortly. For our present purposes we shall 
discuss the pure theory of group endeavor, forgetting 
the wage hour laws. 


Group effort among handcraftsmen is a possible 
valuable contribution to the economic life of a com- 
munity. The word Group with its possibilities of co- 
operative endeavor is emphasized. In this connection 
it is interesting to speculate on a modern adaptation 
in rural communities of the Guild system of the Mid- 
dle Ages. That system was carefully regulated. The 
apprentice learned his trade at no remuneration 
until he was skilled enough to become a Journeyman, 
when he worked by the day or became a paid assis- 
tant to a Mastercraftsman. When he was ready he 
submitted his own creative work to the Guild and, if 
it was accepted, he in turn became a Mastercraftsman 
and could take on apprentices himself. We have not 
the space here to elaborate on a modern version of 
the Guild system, but it is an amusing idea to think 
through. 


The great advantage of the Group plan is that, 
within its circle, room may be found for all types of 
workers, and for the means of training new craftsmen. 
So long as it is a cooperative group, guiding its own 
destinies and working collectively as one, we see no 
reason not to consider the ensuing output the work 
of handcraftsmen or i.e., craftsmanship. If on the con- 
trary workers are hired or fired by one individual, 
are put to work doing one process with no hope of 
advancement, are unconscious of the creative steps 
necessary for the finished whole, the output becomes 
the product of industry and not craftsmanship. 


In fact, quantity production seems even more fit- 
ted, and less possibly harmful to groups than to in- 
dividuals, for the duties allocated to each person can 
be varied and thus the monotony of repetition obvi- 
ated. In addition, groups are capable of greater pro- 
duction which means large orders can be filled and 
a real wholesale business developed. Materials nec- 
essary can be had in bulk at lower cost because of 
the quantity needed, and the cost of the object kept 
down in consequence. 


To many, imbued with the traditions of the past, 
such groups may seem something entirely apart from 
craftsmanship. However, if the separation suggested 
in our above definitions is accepted, they become a 
possible, and perhaps vital, part of the handworkers 
picture. Is there any reason why a community should 
not be known for some outstanding form of crafts- 
manship, made in a community center and in adja- 
cent homes with the supplying of materials such as 
wool, or wood or flax, also bringing in prosperity to 
many? 


Such groups would automatically be training cen- 
ters from which the creative individual would receive 
his first inspiration and guidance. They would not 
stifle initiative, but encourage it. They would not be- 
come industry, but creative centers of great cultural 
and economic benefits to the communities in which 
they existed. 


One of the difficulties facing the handcraftsman 
who wishes to produce on a wholesale basis is mak- 
ing contacts with the buyer. Buyers cannot be ex- 
pected to tour the country looking here and there and 
everywhere for merchandise. it is more than prob- 
able that producing groups could ultimately develop 
their own wholesale sales to the point where it would 
cost them less than if they were to use a middleman. 
However, the individual, or small group, will prob- 
ably in the long run, do better to use a friendly and 
conscientious middleman. The amount he must pay 
for this service, (America House charges 10% of his 
cost price) is probably less than it would cost him 
if he attempted to do it himself, payments are more 
prompt, and the wear and tear on his time and nerv- 
ous system far less. We realize the general aversion 
to the middleman and we share it, but common sense 
tells us that he is often a necessity, especially for the 
individual producer. 


Craftsmanship must grow slowly. We are a country 
of extremes, of sudden fads and fancies, such as clock 
golf and gin rummy. The sudden prominence Amer- 
ican crafts have enjoyed in the last year or so has not 
reached alarming fadist proportions as yet. But such 
a point might be reached unless care is exercised. All 
art must grow slowly and step by step, and the hand- 
arts are no exception. If this is remembered and wise 
publicity used, there will be less pressure brought to 
bear by a sensation seeking public, and the handarts 
will grow sanely and in peace. They cannot grow 
well on “sob stories” or personalties, but on the real 
merit of the objects produced. If the production is 
really good it will always find a market, and it is on 
this basis that publicity should develop for all hand- 
work, wholesale as well as retail. 


In pricing articles for wholesale sales the hand- 
craftsman must always remember one thing, that 
all such sales are made for the purpose of resale by 
the purchaser. The original cost price must be such 
that it will allow at least not less than a 40% mark-up 
off of retail in the retail price, and still compare fa- 
vorably with other comparative articles, or the buyer 
will not be interested. All this is a mere matter of 
arithmetic and has been gone into before in these 
pages, but it is emphasized again as it is the basis 
of successful wholesaling. 


To conclude this rather discursive article, we ask 
the question. Should the making of objects to be sold 
at wholesale by the handcraftsman be discouraged or 
encouraged? We summarize our position as follows: 


Wholesaling, which implies constant repetition of 
one design, is legitimate as an economic help to the 
individual. As such it should be encouraged, so long 
as the best of designs are used, and the individual 
concerned realizes that in this repetition he is acting 
as a handcraftsman and not a handartist. We believe 
wholesaling to be suited to group production and that 
such groups may become, if properly conducted, the 
mainspring of the American hand arts. We believe 
that constant repetition of an object will not stifle 
creative impulse if a proper perspective towards the 
process involved is maintained. 
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New Wine From Old Bottles 





WITH PICTURES FROM THE PAST THAT 
HOLD SUGGESTIONS FOR TODAY 


ROM PRE-HISTORIC times the potter has turned his 

wheel to a useful end. His skill has been employed 
in making things for men and women to use. In this 
sense, he may be said to have come closer to life 
and to the earth than any other craftsman. 


There is not a single phase of daily living to which 
the potter has not contributed some vessel, thought- 
fully shaped to the service of man. Frequently the 
humblest of these utensils are beautiful in form, 
color or texture. As, indeed, why should they not be? 
Is there any law which decrees that a utensil to be 
used for a homely household purpose should be ugly 
and uninspired? 


Modern living has removed the need for certain 
objects which potters formerly made, but at the same 
time it has vastly enlarged the scope of their work. 
Take, for example, the newest, most modern ideas 
of cookery and table service. America has rediscov- 
ered what the French and the Spaniards knew many 
centuries ago, that many foods are more flavorsome, 
more digestible and infinitely more interesting when 
they are cooked slowly, in clay casseroles. 


The casserole has come into American life; and 
it has come to stay. Here is a field for the potter in 
which to practise his arts. Why not casseroles, not 
only of varying sizes, but of different shapes? The 
ollas made by Mexican and Peruvian potters are 
frequently interesting in themselves, worthy to be 
the main dish on the table. A casserole requires a 
cover, and this gives the potter opportunity to ex- 
ercise his ingenuity in decoration. Now and then one 
finds antique baking-dishes with covers ornamented 
with knobs in the form of fruits or vegetables. Mex- 
ican dishes frequently have covers on which stand 
crude but interesting animals. These do not break 
off any more readily than the plain, uninspired knobs. 


A little while back America was eagerly remaking 
kitchens after the pattern of operating rooms. Now 
the trend is away from all that. Many of us are hav- 
ing to spend more time in our kitchens than we once 
thought we would have to do, and we are finding an 
atmosphere of glittering white tile and enamel and 


stainless steel depressing. Kitchens, the most modern 
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of them, now flame with color. Pots and pans be- 
come interesting. Food containers may be rich in 
color and lovely in shape. Ideas for some of these 
may come from the antique crocks used a century 
or so ago in this country. These were the work of 
local potters who sometimes made pickle-jars and 
jugs for molasses and vinegar as beautiful, in their 
lines, as a Greek vase. 


Is there not still a field for the potter’s art in mak- 
ing kitchen crocks and vessels for food storage that 
shall be as utilitarian as anything made of aluminum 
or enamel-ware, and much more lovely to live with? 
Imagine a row of sunny yellow clay crocks and jars 
against a turquoise-blue kitchen wall. Or some lime- 
green ones in a lemon-yellow kitchen? Or a shelf 
full of turquoise-blue pottery in a rose-pink kitchen. 


Most people today have outdoor living and dining 
rooms, even if this is only a corner of a roof, or a 
balcony high up over New York. Nothing suits an 
outdoor room so well as pottery. Vases for flowers, 
pots for growing plants, strawberry jars, salad bowls 
and plates designed especially for outdoor use offer 
the potter a wide field. 


Sometime around 625 B. C. a potter of Corinth 
made a vanity box for a lady which might well in- 
spire craftsmen of today. Jars for ointments and 
pomades, perfume bottles and other accessories of 
the dressing table used to be made by potters, and 
could be made by them today. 


As a suggestion to all interested in modern ceramics. 
we photographed a number of ordinary household 
objects of venerable age and interesting in them- 
selves, which are in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. There were many more we might have 
photographed. For instance a set of four little clay 
jars with covers, each decorated with an animal head 
representing one of the traditional four sons of Horus, 
which an unknown ancient Egyptian potter made for 
some religious use. Our purely practical eye seized 
on the jars and inspired thought: why couldn’t 4 
dish for serving condiments be made in the form of 
four little jars, joined together decoratively? Our 
nominations for the animals to serve as handles to 
the jar covers are: a partridge, a rabbit, a squirrel 
and a beaver. All good American animals and 
symbols in good standing. 
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SHALL WE EAT AND DRINK2 


This strong jug was made in Italy 
about 100 years before Columbus. Ob- 
viously, it was made for use. We like 
the spout with its suggestion of a tou- 


can's beak, which ensures good pouring. 


Below, is a beautiful dish with cover 
and acorn handle. It was made in Penn- 
sylvania a little more than 100 years 
ago, but it is extremely sophisticated 
and suggestive of modern one-dish 
meals. The original is glazed in a rich 
golden-brown, but we know no law which 
decrees that casseroles should always 
be brown. Why not green, or red, or 


creamy white? 
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MY LADY’S DRESSING TABLE 
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Back in Corinth, about 625 B. C. a potter made this interesting and richly decorative box to hold cosmetics on 4 
lady's dressing table. The perfume bottles of black glaze were made in Egypt between 1580 and 1090 B. C. These 
rare museum pieces are full of suggestions for development in 1944. 
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BEAUTY IN THE KITCHEN 





This antique vase which was made originally for 
food storage, fathers a large family of ideas in 
relation to life today. It suggests large jars to 
stand on the terrace, either in white with black 
design like the original, or in terra cotta, or a white 
ground splashed with color. The design could be 
used effectively for a hanging lamp, and there are 


many flower vases which trace their ancestry to 


this work of a long ago potter. 








There is a suggestion of plenty in this 
early American salt-glaze crock with its 
bold blue design. Pottery jars to hold 
cereals, coffee, now precious sugar and 
other groceries would make the kitchen 
dresser beautiful to look at as well as 
practical for the housekeeper. All crocks 
should have lids, of course. Why not make 
the lids of wood, since the breakage of 
pottery lids runs high? 
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INFORMATION CENTER 








A department devoted to 
BOOKS, MUSEUMS and SPECIAL TITBITS 


a TO our policy of not hesitating to change, if 
change seems to be for the benefit of our readers, 
we are consolidating our two departments, Books— 
Both Old and New, and Workshop Notes, into the 
one department—Information Center. In doing so we 
acknowledge our real debt to our former library 
editors, Mrs. Duryee and Mrs. Harper, and are happy 
they have promised us their continued interest and 
advice. 


We expect to round out this department in the 
future with information from museums and art gal- 
leries. At the moment we are just reaching out to 
gather information about the museums. When the 
November issue of CRAFT HORIZONS goes to you it 
will give you our findings as well as some suggestions 
for making practical use of what the museums have 
to offer. 


Our inspiration in this direction came from talks 
with the weavers who were at America House during 
last January. They used the museums in New York 
so eagerly and appreciatively, and they came back 
from their visits there so invigorated and simply 
spouting with new ideas that we began to get an 
idea of what a museum has to offer the artist and 
craftsman. We became museum-conscious, ourselves. 
From this point it did not take long to begin to 
wonder how many American craftsmen knew about 
the many fine museums scattered about this country 
and—what is immeasurably more important—how 
many of our readers take advantage of the services 
these museums are equipped to give. When Miss 
Beatrice Wood came into America House one day in 
March and told us she had just come from a thrilling 
time at the Metropolitan (no, she did not mean the 
Opera) where some pieces of mediaeval enamels had 
given her an idea for a new glaze, and several color 
combinations she had not yet tried out in her ce- 
ramics, we knew our idea for expanding this depart- 
ment was worth developing. 


Our Book of the Month 


Pal Kelemen is a Hungarian who has devoted ten 
years to the study of civilization in America before 
the coming of Columbus. Out of that study, which 
has included several trips into Central and South 
America, has come a fascinating book in two large 
volumes. The title is MEDIAEVAL AMERICAN ART. 


(Vols. I & Il. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1943 . . . $22.50.) 
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We have just added this magnificent work to the 
library of the American Craftsmen’s Educational 
Council, where members who drop in can study the 
text and the nearly 1,000 photographs which illys- 
trate this. If you are not coming to New York in 
the near future and if this book is not available to 
you through your local Public Library, then take 
advantage of your Library privileges and rent it 
from us. The charge to members is fifty cents for a 
rental of two weeks. 


The idea contained in the title, MEDIAEVAL AMErR- 
ICAN ART, was new to us. The word “mediaeval” 
brought suggestions of the Gothic. Mr. Kelemen 
points out at the opening of his survey that as in 
Europe the nations in process of emerging from bar- 
barism created a great art during the centuries which 
we call the middle ages, so during the same period 
the primitive Americans going through the phases of 
agricultural development and subsequent economic 
expansion, meeting the problems of increased popu- 
lation, the rivalry of neighboring tribes and respond- 
ing to the stimulus of trade, gave birth to an art 
which may well be called “mediaeval.” 


This civilization, with all its arts, was in full flower 
at the close of the fifteenth century when Columbus 
set sail. It was a life in which the craftsman played 
an important role. Bernal Diaz reported that the 
market place of Tenochtitlan in Mexico was twice 
as large as that of contemporary Seville. “It was 
surrounded with an immense portico where were sold 
products of all sorts; brightly colored skeins of cot- 
ton thread; pottery of all shapes and sizes, most of 
which was burnished and painted; ornaments of 
gold, silver or semiprecious stones; fruits and vege- 
tables, food, cooked and uncooked. Each kind of 
merchandise was assigned its own street or its own 
section. There was an herb street with apothecary 
shops, barber shops and restaurants; a street for the 
sale of game of every known variety; places for fur- 
niture and tools; a court for the regulation of 


measures ... 


These are the things which Mr. Kelemen presents 
to us—bits of Mayan and Toltec sculpture, carvings 
of jade, gold and silver jewelry, textiles and pottery 
All of them date from pre-Columbian times, and 
represent American craftsmanship before any Eu- 
ropean influences had affected the culture of the 
Indian tribes. 


Those mediaeval American potters knew nothing 
of the potter’s wheel. It seems probable that in cef- 
tain regions of our Southwest, the earliest household 
utensils were made of baskets daubed with clay t 
make them water-tight. Later craftsmen made pots 
of clay alone, but with the conservatism of all prim- 
itive peoples, they continued to make their pottery 























jook as much like baskets as possible. All through the 
centuries, the potters continued to build up their 
pottery vessles of coils of clay which they smoothed 
into shape with the hand or a bit of gourd. Mr. 
Kelemen contends that the lack of the wheel devel- 
oped the early American potter’s skill. “His rounded 
shapes show the life of the hand which fashioned 
them, and his talent for modeling had free rein to 
create some of his more original and artistic work.” 
Glazing was unknown, but a high durable polish was 
obtuined by applying a wax preparation, which still 
keeps its sheen after centuries in the ground. 


The photographs which make up Volume II of Mr. 
Kelemen’s survey, show examples of an amazing 
number of types of pottery, proving that “the range 
of pottery production in mediaeval America is 
broader than that of most early civilization in the 
rest of the world.” Many of the pieces are decorated 
with animal forms which are full of vitality and 
humor. One small, shallow bow! found in the valley 
of the Mimbres River in southern New Mexico shows 
a lively grasshopper on the matt inner surface. “Natu- 
ralistic representation was apparently not intended; 
the figures serve as decorative motifs and a story- 
telling quality of rare charm emerges from these 
bowls.” 

“Nowhere else does story-telling pottery reach such 
novelistic proportions,” to quote Mr. Kelemen, as in 
the Mochica, or Early Chimu culture which flourished 
along the northern coast of Peru from about A. D. 500 
to 800. He has given us a photograph of a vessel, 
a little over ten inches high, which represents the 
“Potato Mother.” The potato, with the maize, nour- 
ished the early tribes in Peru and quite naturally the 
plant came to have a religious significance. A wo- 
man’s face, in highly-polished, dark red clay, emerges 
from one end of the earth-brown vegetable. On the 
side, symbolizing a new sprout, is a smaller face in 
profile. The eyes of the potato are plainly marked. 


Mr. Kelemen explains that the Mochican culture 
in Peru, which was one of the earliest and richest in 
Pre-Columbian America, achieved an excellence in 
the modeling of human heads unsurpassed elsewhere.” 


The pages of photographs of pottery and other ob- 
jects are carefully arranged to form a pictorial his- 
tory of each art as it was developed by the mediaeval 
Americans. It is comparatively easy to follow the 
steps of this development from very crude beginnings 
to the exotic and complicated forms and designs of 
Mayan and Aztec craftsmen. 

Just as simple to follow in its way is the story of 
weaving as the primitive Americans practised the 
art. Just as basketry influenced the potters, it di- 
rected the weavers. The loom used throughout 
mediaeval America was the hand-loom, one end of 
which—usually a half-polished stick—was hooked to 
a tree, fixed between two poles or adjusted on a 
wall. The other end, with a belt attached, was placed 
around the waist of the weaver so that a movement 
of the body would slacken or tighten the warp. The 
width of the woven stuff could not be much wider 
than the convenient reach of the weaver, that is, 
about 30 inches. Such hand-looms, called ‘girdle- 


back looms’ can be seen in use today, especially in 
the more remote parts of Middle and South America.” 

Peruvian weavers sometimes produced a cloth 
over five feet wide. This must have been set up on a 
different type of loom, or so arranged as to allow 
several persons to weave simultaneously on the same 
werp. The raw material used was cotton, though 
sometimes human and animal hair, and the feathers 
of birds were also woven into the fabric. Very fine 
woolen textiles were woven of the wool of the vicuna. 
These garments were the wear of members of the 
royal house. 


Mineral, vegetable and animal dyes were used. All 
were color-fast. In the designs both geometric and 
stylized nature motifs appear. 

The samples of early American metal-work which 
Mr. Kelemen has selected to photograph range from 
ornaments for clothing made of copper, silver and 
gold, necklaces, earrings, brooches, ceremonial knives, 
cups, masks, plates, bowls and jugs. They give an 
idea of the golden hoard which filled the Halls of 
Montezuma and which caused the Spaniards’ eyes 
to pop out of their heads. The pieces which remain 
to us represent only a small portion of the wealth the 


‘conquistadores took away. Much was lost at sea. 


More was melted down to be minted to pay for armies 
to march across Europe. As the Montezuma drily 
remarked, “The Spaniards seemed to have a disease 
which could only be cured with gold.” 

There is inspiration a-plenty in these pieces of 
American gold and silversmiths’ art. The modern 
craftsman, working in metals, can profit from the 
study of Mr. Kelemen’s excellent photographs which 
show work that is exquisitely balanced and extremely 
decorative. 

In fact, the whole book is not only a scholarly con- 
tribution to archaeology, it is a guide to the modern 
craftsman, leading him to a deeper and more com- 
prehensive understanding of the hand crafts which 
flourished in our country more than five hundred 
years ago, and which, in their vitality, beauty and 
significance are a valuable portion of our national 
inheritance. 


Books on Dyeing 


As A RESULT of the workshop session and the 
hooked rugs we have had made, we suddenly realize 
the great importance of the Art of Dyeing. What a 
temptation for the craftsman not to bother for the 
perfect color, but to take what mil] ends or colored 
yarns and wools afford! Yet what a difference the 
extra effort of dyeing your own colors makes in the 
finished product! 

So we have added three books, as a start, to the 
library, which deal with this subject. In doing so, 
however, we find we have run into a controversy, 
Vegetable Dyes, versus Chemical. We intend to take 
no sides in this matter at all, but we urge all readers 
who wish to learn to dye to study both sides of the 
question. We tell you first of two books on vegetable 
dyeing, one by a Canadian and one by an English- 
woman. Both are small and filled with clear direc- 
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tions and intriguing receipts, and open lovely vistas 
of hours spent out of doors collecting roots and leaves. 


VEGETABLE DYES——by Douglas Leechman, P.H.-D. 


Oxford University Press, 1943, Toronto, Canada. 


Price 35c 


THE SUB-TITLE of “Make Your Own from Barks, 
Weeds, Berries, Fruit,” tells the story of this charm- 
ing 55 page book which makes you wish to experi- 
ment at once in this fascinating occupation. 


THE USE OF VEGETABLE DYES FOR BEGINNERS—by 
Violetta Thurstan 


The Dryad Press, Leicester, England. Price 75c. 


IS AN equally interesting and delightful book, though 
Americans will be unable to find some of the plants 
listed. It contains an interesting section on lichens 
and moss lacking in Dr. Leechman’s book, but we are 
not sufficiently wise in botany to know if these same 
lichens can be found in this country. 


DYES AND DYEING—4y Charles E. Pellew 


Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. Published in 
1918 and difficult to procure so we can quote no price. 


THis ts the standard book on the use of chemical 
dyes. The introduction makes a good case on the 
use of the chemical rather than the vegetable dyes. 
The book is 270 pages long and packed with valu- 
able and precise information on all aspects of dyeing. 
Salt colors, sulphur colors, indigo or vat colors, basic 
and acid colors all receive their chapters. 

Directions for dyeing feathers, leather, silks, cottons 
and wools, for tied dyeing, stencils and batik are care- 
fully given. In fact the book is a veritable gold mine 
of information for the would be dyer and we cannot 
recommend it too highly. 


BOOKS ON VARIOUS CRAFTS 


BASKET PIONEERING—»by Osma Palmer Couch 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc. 1940. Price $1.75 


ILLUSTRATED PROFUSELY with 64 diagrams and pho- 
tographs the book covers all phases of basket-mak- 
ing, the materials used and how and where to find 
them. All the mechanical aspects of special weaves 
and making centers, lids and handles are described in 
detail. Chapters on vine, willow, reed baskets, house- 
hold baskets, and best of all, from our point of view, 
a whole chapter on creative basket-designing, make 
fascinating reading. 


THE COUNTRY CRAFT BOOK—by Randolph Wardell 
Johnston 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. Price $1.50 


THIS BOOK contains five sections, on working with 
wood, clay, metals, stone and color. It is illustrated 
with charming cuts, is full of good, technical knowl- 
edge and with advice on building such things as a 
potter’s wheel or an efficient fireplace. 
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The next two books are short, well illustrated ones 
from The Old Deerfield Series of Handicraft Manuals 
and give concise instruction on working in their two 
crafts. They are recommended for those wishing clear 
directions, easily understood. 


METAL WORK—by R. D. and M. E. Snively 
Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. Price $1.25 


POTTERY—by R. D. and M. E. Snively 
Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. Price $1.25 


Our last book is called 


THE GAME OF WEAVING—+4by Osma Couch Gallinger 


International Textbook Company, Scranton, Penna. 
Price $1.34 


THIs Is essentially a book for children from ten to 
fifteen years of age though adults may find it helpful 
in the first stages of learning to weave. It is really a 
picture book of twenty-one lessons in weaving, and 
will prove of invaluable help, to teachers and parents 
alike, who wish to provide for their charges happy 
hours well spent making interesting possessions. 


Of Interest to Teachers 


As A BASIS for the further possible development of 
a handcraft program in Canada, the McDonald Col- 
lege, Handicraft Division, has started the publica- 
tion of a series of pamphlets on the handcrafts 
It is planned to publish about roo of these at the 
rate of one or two a month. The pamphlets will be 
written by craftsmen and handicraft teachers. 


Pamphlets One and Two on Leather Belts, and How 
You Can Make the Inkle-Loom and Weave With It, 
have just come from the press. These pamphlets sell 
for roc each. They are planned especially for use in 
classes and are practical, concise and helpfully illus- 
trated. Copies of these can be ordered through the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council. 


Some of the subjects which will be taken up are 
linoleum block printing, embroidery and needle point, 
carving small animals, rug hooking, card weaving and 
horn craft. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


release strategic materials for war use; that, with the 
enforced curtailment in the production of many af- 
ticles of a plastic type, it will be increasingly desir- 
able to promote works in the ceramic field where 
essential materials are not consumed. 


Summing up, then, after the war it is to Americam 
sources of design that the manufacturer will turn. 
At long last the American craftsman, no longef 
bound to the traditions of Europe and freed from the 
perennial snobbery of the importer, is “on his own”— 
the future, indubitably, gloriously, whatever he 
chooses to make it. 


Aye, they do ask strange questions in this brave 
new world. Are children people? Do animals think? 
And are ceramics art? 
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(Continued from Page 27) ‘ 
in a report just-made by the Commissioner of Ed- 


ucation to the Governor of Vermont: BOOKS FOR ANY CRAFT 
To pay attention only to craftemen = the So broad are our craft horizons in the hook 
State who ‘happen’ to be ‘making things’ is not field, we could run a display like this for 
enough. A well-rounded educational program twelve months and never duplicate a title. The 
: P . seven books here described are but another 
designed to include children, young People and sample of our large exclusive selection of 
adults must be considered! In addition to craft Books on the Crafts. 
work, the psychological value of building self- Applied Leathercraft Groneman 
confidence and the feeling of pride in accomplish- no, Modern in plan and illustration. Large variety in 
ment must not be overlooked.” covernge of aueasapun. ponieon, ieaedig Wartioes, Chea 08-88. 


Vermont Craftsmen A aes of Little Crafts Powers 
orty very attractive child-craft ideas, treated as ‘experi- 


Mrs. H. W. FOwLeE ments’ in color, sound, design, shaping, and stagecraft. Delightful 
illustrations, some in full color. Cloth $2.75. 


S WITH MOST state-wi i i i i 
A state-wide organizations, difficulties Plaster Casting Wager 


of transportation have prevented any large meetings For the beginner. Details for casting tein clay, plasticene, 
or exhibitions. Vermont is fortunate, however, in hav- and wax; for making papier-maches and life-casts. 33 full-page 
? ti tat 4 in d C ft illustrations. Hardboard, $2.25. 
ing a very active state-sponsore rts an rafts . 
6 ws oS her ~ ome Theater Art D'Amico 
Service, giving aid and encouragement to individual Bem of cnity ied, de 6 tek and dates, telbtink abt 
> : ; ; : scene painting, costuming, etc., for little theater groups. Richly 
epee ae request, and nee peptone. illustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 
ormation to groups. mber: 
a 8 P . — = the ermont Industrial Arts Design Varnum 
Craftsmen trust the time is not too distant when the Practical, comprehensive suggestions and instructious in de- 
; shits : sign of wood, clay, and metal objects, including jewelry. 
meetings and exhibitions, which have been of such Cecsuaiiy Saleatil cebes on aokieen CE: GOGE. 
inspirational value, can be resumed. / Block Printing Craft Perry 
Black Mountain College, North Carolina, is plan- The whole craft of block printing modernised for beginner 
: . . or experienced craftsman. Special papers convey feel and warmth 
ning a nine weeks Art Institute, July 17 to September of aulabaciio Ins aelae tansstes Ga, SELES. 
15 It will consist of lectures and courses on many The Binding of Books Perry and Baab 
subjects given by brilliant and well known men and Recently hailed by one authority as “the only book he had 
: ” th de bookbindi tical und . 
women. (News of the Institute arrived after the dead ise Cate hi Gon oe ona 
ine, inter i i 
line but it seemed of such inte est we are inserting Write for BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS Circular 
this short notice. If any reader wishes further infor- 
mation will they write directly to Black Mountain THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 








College, Black Mountain, North Carolina.)—Editors. 


LILY COTTON YARNS - FOR HAND WEAVERS 






Cotton is | taking the place 
of Wool and Linen 


A dependable source of everything in cotton yarns for 
the hand weaver—designed by, and for, hand weavers 
~ exclusively. Approved by foremost experts. Recom- 
mended i in all institutes. Sold direct from manufacturer to you. 
Free copy of latest Bulletin,’‘Practical Weaving 
© Suggestions.”... Contains a complete Weaving 

Chart for Lily Yarns. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, SHELBY, N.C. Dept. C 
Please send samples, prices and copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Hand Weaving Suggestions.” 
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